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| T he Forum 


. you don’t always understand a writer. 
Here we are in a little room with a typewriter 
and a big stack of paper. Day after day. Things 
go pretty good for a few weeks, then you hit a 
spell of a few days when you think you ll never 
get another idea, never be able to write another 
intelligent paragraph. You need a mental stimu- 
lant. Sometimes you get it by going out and 
seeing another writer and doing a bit of bull- 
throwing. 

I know one chap who sits down to his type- 
writer every day and writes himself a letter, telling 
himself what a swell writer he is. Another fellow 
gets all the cheap half-cent-a-word pulps and 
reads them, because then he knows he can do 
better work. In public a writer may brag how 
good he is, but when he’s in that little room with 
just the typewriter and paper before him, he isn’t 
so sure. One of the best writers in the pulps 
writes four or five letters to the Writer’s Digest 
and Author & Fournalist every week. You never 
see them, because he doesn’t mail them. He gets 
it out of his system though merely by writing 
the letters; it gives him sufficient temporary 
superiority so he can get started on a story. 

Me, I like to write articles for the Writer’s 
Digest. I seldom finish them. This particular 
article I happened to finish, but I put it away. 
One day I came across it, read it and it didn’t 
sound so bad, so I had the typist retype it and 
mail it to you . . That’s all there’s to it. 

I took in $1400.00 last month; haven’t fallen 
below $600.00 in over a year. So you can see that 
whatever you’d pay for an article wouldn’t be my 
reason for writing it. If I’ve got something on 
my chest and want to get it off in the form of 
an article, I’d just as soon let you publish it, 
gratis, as take an honorarium. Besides—I like 
you, and I haven’t forgotten you did me a couple 
good turns back when I needed it, as you have 
probably done for a. lot of writers. 


FRANK -GRUBER, 
New York City. 





Sir: 

According to a formula for writing stories about 
the Orient, supplied to me by a literary tutor, 
Sergeant Roelants should be able to excel himself 
in this respect, having been to Morocco and in 
the French Foreign Legion. For his benefit, I 
give him right here the formula without any 
charge. 

Use copiously of the words harem, palm trees, 
camels, sandstorms, burnous, seductive, moon- 
light; throw: in in good measure © voluptuous, 
scimitar, flaming kisses, eunuchs, hashish, snake- 
like embraces, gory; mix these and stir briskly 
over a leaping flame; and voila! 





| SELL SHORT-SHORTS 


FLASH! 
MICHAEL TIFF MAKES FIRST 3 
SHORT STORY SALES TO NATIONAL 
MARKET THROUGH ROBERT OBER- 
FIRST LITERARY AGENCY .. . 


Michael Tiff of Philadelphia, who 
started working with me several weeks 
ago, writes in his letter of May 25: “You 
certainly put me across with a national 
market by selling my short story, PARTY 
GIRL. I feel greatly indebted to you, 
Mr. Oberfirst, for breaking the ice for 
me. Have been trying to sell for the 
past 15 years—with no success. I told 
you in my first letter that I was a college 
graduate with a degree—I also told you 
of my tremendous urge to write and of 
the many things I have written. But you 
certainly have pounded some good writ- 
ing sense into me and showed me how 
to write to sell. Am enclosing 2 more 
short stories, THE BIG CHANCE and 
ON A BET. Hope your faith in my 
writing ability is justified.” 

On June 4 I wrote to Michael Tiff: “Con- 
gratulations again! Your short stories, ON A 
BET and THE BIG CHANCE clicked with 


the same national market. That makes 3 in a 
row within 2 weeks.” 

This is just one case of many where author, 
agent and editor work together to produce 
the best results. As always, I am interested in 
effecting first sales for authors! 

My .18 years’ writing and selling experience 
will help you make your stories right. My 
clients reach the entire field of national pub- 
lications. COLLIER’S, AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE, THIS WEEK, FIELD AND STREAM, 
HOLLAND’S, SPORT STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, LOVE STORY MAGAZINE, THE 
LEDGER SYNDICATE, McCLURE, THE 
NEWS SYNDICATE CO., AMALGA- 
MATED PRESS, CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
SYNDICATE, and others are some of the 
markets which have purchased material from 
my clients. 

The handling fees are very low. $1.00 for 
short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3.00 from 
2,000 to 5,000 words; $5.00 flat above 5,000 
words. My agency is expanding. I need more 
promising beginners to join my clientele. 


‘ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 
Cloverdale Farms Woodbine, N. J. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL FINDS N. I. A. 
GIVES REAL SERVICE 


“T am glad to tell nee that I sold an 
article. Before enrolling I was skepti- 
cal of N. I. A. training as the best prep- 
aration for writing in fields other than 
newspaper pn pienn I am now con- 
vinced that you make good on your claim 
that N. I, A. is the poqgeretion 

by writers in all fields, N. I. A. renders 
a real service by giving thorough, sin- 
cere and expert criticism.”” — sb. 
Mendenhall, 253 Linden Street, Fond 
u Lac, Wis. 


“How do I get my Start 
as a Writer?” 
HERE’S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write ; there is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts 
are rejected. That happens to the best authors, 
even to those who have “arrived.” Remember, too, 
there is no age limit in the writing profession. 
Conspicuous success has come to both young and 


old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to get 
busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
paper copy-desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy-Desk 

ethod is today helping men and women all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50, $100. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned critics . . . —~¢ men and women. Emphasis is 
placed on teaching you experience. We don’t tell you 
to read this author and that author or to study his style. 
We don’t give you rules and theories to absorb. The N. I. A. 
aims to teach you to express yourself in your own natural 
style. You work in your own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under the 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 

are made. Soon you di you are getting the 


tions 
“feel” of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, 


easy approach. You can see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one never knows the 
real reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. 

The N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong and why, and 
shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test which 
tells you whether you pessess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful nig ee observation, dramatic 
instinct, imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. 
It’s free. Just mail the coupon below and see what our 
Editers think about you. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 


Institute of America 
k Avenue, New York. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and farther informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Digest, July. 


N 
One 


If by this time the sizzling Indo-Chine sun had 
not turned our impressionistic Sergeant gaga he 
should be coining money with yarns of Morocco 
and the Legion instead of searing his soul in 
stinking chandu dens and contaminating his re- 
fined personality with slimy “chinks.” 

And now let an “unreadable, poker-faced” 
Chinese give our high caste Sergeant the real 
dope about Malaya, which is only 5 hours away 
from Saigon, the hub of French Indo-Chine, 
by plane. 

There are two million Chinese in this country, 
Those born here are British citizens who speak 
English and Malay. The words “Chinaman” and 
“Chink” are not to be found in the English 
vocabulary current here. If our Sergeant is spoil- 
ing for a fight when he comes here, he has only 
to utter one of these two words. When he is 
hauled up before an English magistrate—there 
are Chinese magistrates in our courts too—he 
will be fined for creating a breach of the peace 
and packed off by the next M. M. boat for Saigon. 

And if he wants to look sheepish let him try 
pidgin English on the first guy he meets here. 
This particular brand of English, which writers 
of mystery stories have conditioned readers in 
America to associate with Chinese, is current on 
the China coast but not in Malaya. 

He need not have to don kris-proof shirt when 
he comes down here. Malays do not go about 
spotting krises and their pastime is not sticking 
krises into visitors’ spines. A person carrying a 
pocket knife with a six-inch blade will be hauled 
up before a magistrate and fined. 


Mon ami, when you come to Singapore you 
must throw overboard the idea that this place is 
teeming with hula hula girls, opium dives, giant 
python, orang utans, bloodthirsty natives, and 
voluptuous sirens. Don’t behave like those tourists 
who step gingerly round the town in jungle boots, 
khaki shirts and pants, with knapsacks strapped 
to their backs and water-bottles by their sides, 
topped by queer looking pith helmets and fortified 
with stout sticks. We always wonder how these 
seemingly enlightened people can accept Holly- 
wood’s version of Singapore. It must be galling 
to these worthies to dodge the autos and rickshas 
and enter the well-appointed shops in that outfit! 

And when you write a Malayan story don’t 
make the same mistake as one writer, who made 
the aide-de-camp to the Governor of Singapore 
carry a message of sympathy to the yacht of an 
American millionaire when the latter was spirited 
away, while cruising in Malayan waters. The 
Governor of a British colony is a stickler for 
formality and does not hobnob with American 
millionaires just because they are millionaires. 

And don’t write “Night descended with tropic 
suddenness : ” Though the Malayan 
twilight is not as long as the twilight in Pasadena 
yet we have our tennis, golf, cricket, badminton, 
football, hockey and other games in the late after- 
noon, and night does not blot out our beautiful 
sunset in one fell swoop. When you “do” the 
sights of Singapore, Sergeant, don’t leave out the 
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EDITORS WANT NEW TALENT NOW! 





Editors are looking for new 
talent—and Blassingame is help- 
ing them find it. Since May Ist 
I’ve made first sales to slicks and 
pulps for Norman Swanson, Mary 
Mould, Roy fackson and Harry 
Dalzell. In addition I’ve helped 
other beginners like Michael 
Cahill, who’d made a few sales in 
the past to magazines now dead, 
to shape their material to the 
needs of buying markets and start 
selling again. 


Among the beginners I started 
selling in April was Miss Elizabeth 
Seifert, to whom I sent $10,000— 
the prize offered by Redbook and 
Dodd Mead for the best novel by 
a new writer. Miss Seifert’s novel, 


YOUNG DOCTOR GALAHAD 
—which I criticized for her before 
entering it in the contest—begins 
in the August issue of Redbook. 


Month after month, year after 
year, I help new writers start sell- 
ing, help others reach better mar- 
kets. (I’m constantly helping pulp 
writers reach the slicks. Today’s 
sale: a story to Collier’s which I'd 
helped Dale Clark, a detective 
story writer, smooth up. Last 
week’s Liberty carried a story by 
Hugh Cave, another pulp writer 
whom I’m helping toward the 


slicks. ) 


Ill be glad to help you get 
checks —or better checks — for 
your stories and 


FOR THIS MONTH ONLY 


you may have my careful, detailed criticism of your stories for the special July re- 
duced rate of $2 for stories up to 2000; $3.50 for stories above 2000 to 


5000; 75c for each additional thousand. 


Fill in the coupon, attach it to your story, and let’s 


start you toward sales VOW! 

FREE with each criticism, or 
mailed upon request with a 3c 
stamp, the fourth edition of my 
popular booklet, SHORT STORY 
FUNDAMENTALS. It will help 
you to sales! 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles In more than 
a score of Literary, Illustrated, and 
All-Fiction Magazines 


10 East 43rd St., New York City 
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On Sale Now 
THE 


WRITER’S 
1938 
YEAR 
BOOK 


Price 35c 


The best Year Book WRITER'S 
DIGEST has yet produced is now on 
sale at all good news stands. Buy 
your copy this week while they last. 
Here is a partial list of the contents: 





Hooks and Eyes 
By Jack Woodford 


Art With A Capital "A" 
By Achmed Abdullah 


Advice to Novelists 
By Clifton Fadiman 


Paradise for Rent 
Edited by Fleming Healy 


Pulp Into Slick 
By Ethel M. Lockwood 


How to Write a Better Pulp Paper Story 
By Harry Widmer 


How to Become a Free Lance Newspaper 
Correspondent 
By jack Vogele 


Getting Down to Cases 
By Elliott Blackiston 


The 100 Best Fiction Markets 
By Harriet A. Bradfield 


and a 24-page picture section 


If your news stand cannot supply you, send 35c in 
coin or stamps and receive a postpaid copy. 


We have only a few copies left. Please try several 
large news stands first. 


The Writer's 1938 
Year Book 


Published by 


Writer's Digest Cincinnati, O. 
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bookshops. They are stuffed to the ceilings with 
British and American books, magazines and news- 
papers. Readers of your stories are not confined 
to those in your home town in Oshkosh, Wis., so 
don’t give them a pain in the neck. 

We have long given up the pleasant but old- 
fashioned pastime of sticking knives into one 
another. We Malayans are becoming civilized! 
Crocodile and python steaks no more appeal to 
our sophisticated palates. We twirl radio knobs 
instead of opium pipes. The exotic flowers in our 
harems wilt through neglect as we go out dancing 
to the strains of hot negro jazz in cabarets. 

Even in this benighted land we manage to bring 
out ten daily papers and three Sunday papers in 
the English language, as well as a number of 
weekly and monthly magazines. 

My friend, the next time you are tempted to 
say “‘chink,” try and figure out for yourself where 
does the French Ministry of War derive the 
revenue to pay the Legionnaires’ salaries if not 
from the rice and rubber produced by Chinese in 
Indo-Chine? 

What are you trying to forget by joining the 
Foreign Legion? 

L’femme de Chinoise who jilted you?? 

Oor Cxuor Hoot, 
10 Collyer Quay, 
Singapore, S. S. 





Sir: 

After reading the article “Preparing for a 
Career as a Western Pulp Writer, and after 
checking over my own progress within recent 
months, I know what has made WriTEr’s Dicest 
what it is. The article by Mr. Thompson con- 
tains no vague generalizations. It is detailed and 
specific. Every little fact is thoroughly explained, 
and not left to the reading writer’s imagination. 
If I ever:find the special article field too crowded, 
T’ll know how to get started in the Western 
field. 

As it is now, however, through the detailed 
articles in WriTEerR’s DiceEstT on the subject, I have 
just made the sale of an article suggestion to 
This Week at a handsome price, I have editorial 
O. K.’s on several other proposed articles. And 
it all started because of such fine articles as “The 
Master Plan for Selling Articles’ and “An Editor 
Opens His Mail.” 

Editorial rooms, watch out, ’cause here I come 
on the W. D. express! 


Rosert A. SENSER, 
5724 W. Lawrence Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Sir: 

Thank you for the sympathetic editorial note 
concerning the famous old poem that was sold to 
us as something new. We have no excuses to 
offer for letting it get by, except that none of the 
seven or eight persons who read it recognized it. 
We are printing a correction on page 162 of the 
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July magazine. 

So far as we know, this is the first time we 
have ever been tricked, and we are, instead of 
feeling very downcast, really patting ourselves 
on the back. Approximately fifty thousand poems 
a year have been submitted to Good Housekeep- 
ing. That’s a lot of poems, but to have sifted 
them so fine that even a fragment of a gem was 
caught, is, we think, more to our credit than it was 
to our discredit not to recognize it as a fragment. 

Goop HousEKEEPING, 
W. F. Bigelow, Editor. 





Sir: 

I was greatly interested and a little amused 
by your criticism of Carl Rathjen’s short story. 

All the criticisms had an element of truth, but 
few of them were vital. The story is always the 
thing. The real reason for the rejection of this 
excellent story was not these minutiae—any editor 
can pick a story to pieces. 

It was because the astrology fell down like a 
house of cards. The ship might skip a day, but 
the stars wouldn’t. 

ELLEN SMITH, 
Belle Plains, Kan. 





Sir: 

Thank you for the happy news that my script, 
placed twelfth in the short-short story contest 
conducted by your top-notch magazine. I have 
been reading the Writer’s Dicest for about 
three years now, to acquire background for a 
possible writing career, and I am more than 
pleased to state that I have found it an invalu- 
able source of knowledge, both of writing tech- 
nique and methods of marketing the products 
of the pen. 

“The Queenpin’s Nemesis” carries the nimbus 
of ethereal importance (to the author) that only 
a first story “on paper” can ever be imbued with. 

D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc. has recently ac- 
cepted my first book entitled “Behind The 
Counter,’ for Fall publication; and I am now 
graduating into the enviable, elysian state of new- 
ly-hatched authorship. 

Emily Van Brussel, 
250 Central Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Sir: 

The thrill that comes once in a lifetime was 
certainly mine when I saw your letter and my 
prize check for fifty dollars. I simply could not 
believe my eyes. I have had some success with 
short magazine articles but this is my first short 
story. I waited until the last day to send it 
because I honestly didn’t think it would have a 
chance. 

Thank you for the check. Thank you also for 
the inspiration and encouragement winning fourth 
place has given me. 

I have not been a regular subscriber to 
Wrirer’s Dicest but I haven’t missed a copy 
for several years. 





Elsie. King Moreland, 
4816 Ninth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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CAN YOUCOMPETE 


with writers who are being 
presented constantly and 
competently to editors 
and publishers? 





Can you — working 
alone, far from the pub- 
lishing center —know the 
current needs in magazine 
and book markets? 


Can you know at what moment an editor is 
going to need a certain type of story to give 
balance to the issue upon which he is working? 
At what moment an editor is going to come up 
lacking the lead novelette for her next number? 
At what moment an editor is going to want a new 
character for a series of yarns? When he is 
going to need, very positively, a seasonal story oF 
article? When a new magazine is going to be 
brought out — when an old magazine is going to 
change policy? When a publisher is going to 
need a book to fill out his list? When he is 
looking for a definite type of book? 














Can you compete with the writers WE are pre- 
senting to these editors and publishers? With 
S. P. who had a three-figure check in her hands 
in less than a week after her novelette reached 
us? With R. H. for whom we checked up two 
sport story sales within two days? With B. B. for 
whom we dittoed with confessionals? With A. D. 
whose story we sold three days after we received 
it? With our other clients who appear regularly 
in markets all the way from the top-flight maga- 
zines to the syndicates? 


Writing and marketing are separate tasks. Your 
job is writing. Ours is selling—getting your 
story, book or article to the editor and publisher 
who want it. 


We are sales agents. We have neither collab- 
orations nor courses to sell. We never use your 
submission as a come-on for additional aids that 
mean additional charges: if your work is not sal- 
able when it comes to us, we show you how to 
get it into likely commercial condition, and for 
a period of one year —without further charges 
—we stick with you through as many revisions 
and resubmissions as you care to make. 


If your work is salable when we receive it — we 
sell it. 


Rates for marketing and criticism: $1 for manuscripts 
up to 2000 words, 50 cents per thousand thereafter. 
Novelettes and books: 20-30,000 words, $10; 30-40,000 
words, $15; 40,000 words and above, $20. Plays, $10. 
Radio scripts, $1, 15-minute program. Poems, 50c each. 


Write for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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“PLOTTO 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted 
ten years of his life to the creation, writing 
and editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
numbers of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20 day 
100% money back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
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Dicest 


Sir: 

Thanks for the publicity given my client, Carl 
Rathjen, in the June Dicest. Evidently you 
haven’t read Argosy Magazine for some time for 
then you could not have said that “the author 
is unknown to us.” 

Carl has a wide following with stories and 
write-ups in Argosy and other pulps. He is a 
professional author giving his full time and mak- 
ing his living at the game. 

Of course, that contest story he wrote for you 
and sent it to you direct. I didn’t see it. He 
told me he wanted to try his luck and I told him 
to go ahead—that you were good scouts and 
doing a good job. 

As for Carl’s story, though there have been 
International Date Line stories written before, 
regarding the loss of a day, there is always room 
for a new angle—but frankly, had he sent the 
story to me I think I would have asked him to 
make some of the changes you suggested as well 
as change that astrology focus, in order to get 
a heavier “doom” consciousness, which would 
convince the reader and put over the “feel” of it. 

Ed Bodin, 
New York City. 





Sir: 

For the past three years my annual income has 
averaged about three hundred dollars. Not writ- 
ing. No! Blasting stumps and sawing logs. Yes, 
by the sweat of my brow. Now out of that three 
hundred a year I have fed and clothed myself, 
my wife and my baby daughter. She’s almost 
four. Well, that seems to be stretching three 
hundred a year, doesn’t it? Oh, yeah! Listen 
to this. Besides the above, I have in the last 
three years done the following: Bought twenty 
acres of land. Paid cash for it. I have done some 
clearing and fencing on it. Not much no, but 
enough to raise my own produce. I have built a 
house on that twenty acres. It’s all paid for, too. 
No mortgage, lien, deed of trust, anything on it. 





work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well as 
results! Try us. 

WHEN YOU GET 
HELP—GET 
RESULTS » 


SEND US 
Your short stories, 
novels, books, seri- 
als—we sell them or 
tell you why! 





55 WEST 42ed STREET 


Sell Your Stories and Books! 
$750 CASH ON ONE PAGE! 


$1,230.00 FOR ONE MANUSCRIPT 
IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE IN STORY MAGAZINE 
DISCOVERY OF THE MONTH IN ESQUIRE 
$300.00 CASH ADVANCE FOR FIRST 60 PAGES OF BOOK 


If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some help. Lots of writers do. Let’s get to 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market assist- 
ance, criticism, and revision for placement and publication of 
your manuscripts. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR you! 
Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or re- 
turn this ad for our detailed circular. We know we can help you too! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


selling. Intelligent, directed efforts—not luck—pring 


The fee is very low. 





NEW YORK CITY 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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It’s a good, comfortable five room house. It’s 
nothing elaborate but it certainly isn’t a shack. 
In addition to this house I’ve managed to get a 
good milk cow, a couple of hogs and a few 
chickens. I’ve bought a shotgun, a .22 rifle, a 
30-30 rifle, a camera and a brand new portable 
typewriter. All are paid for. 


I moved from a fair size town to the country 
because I had to move out somewhere. I bor- 
rowed some bucks to move on. 


Here in this part of Mississippi we don’t know 
what a real flood would be. We don’t know the 
meaning of a tornado so far as feeling the effects 
of one goes. We never have dust storms. We 
have never had an earthquake. And what is a 
blizzard? Our summers are tempered by Gulf 
breezes. Three or four times during the winter 
we see ice. Four years ago we had a snow. Half 
mile from me is a crystal clear river. The water 
is fine. Unless there are ladies along, we go. 
swimming in our birthday suits. Yes, there’s 
fishing, too. I have a small fish hole on my place 
that I have stocked with sunfish, bass, brim and 
goggle-eyes. 

We are four miles from the paved U. S. 49 
highway going to the Gulf Coast . .. . about 
two hours easy driving. You can ride the bus 
down for less than two dollars round trip. We 
are sixteen miles from Hattiesburg; a lively little 
place of 28,000, with all the sports, including 
gambling, honky-tonks and night clubs of a sort. 


Let’s get back to my place. Two old rooster 
quail are fighting it out at the front gate this 
minute. There’s an old fox squirrel barking down 
in the bay. A soft southern breeze is lazily blow- 
ing in the sweet scent of magnolia from the 
swamp. Ah, baloney! Moccassins, rattlesnakes, 
mosquitoes, sand flies, et al, yes we have them. 
But they are so perfectly blended with the better 
things that they, too, seem beautiful and romantic 
now. 


Well, what’s all of this got to do with the 
struggling young scribe in the hall bedroom? Just 
this, want some of this paradise? O. K. It’s 
yours for almost nothing. The Wrirer’s YEAR 
Book omitted this place and I want to tell 
you all about it. 


I know of at least two places that may be 
rented for a whole year for seventy-five dollars. 
This includes a house, good water, barn and 
twenty-five or thirty acres of cultivated fields. If 
you don’t want to bother with a cow and garden, 
then consider these prices of produce bought from 
the natives; potatoes—thirty-five cents a bushel, 
melons—three cents, beans—one cent a pound, 
milk—two bits a gallon, etc. You can get corn 
licker, the most potent variety for a dollar and 
a half a gallon, if you bring your own jug. 

If you are not a family man and don’t like 
to batch, you can get good board for from fifteen 
to twenty dollars a month. I, for one, will board 
some guy for twenty bucks. This will include the 








SUMMER « TIME 
TO SELL! 


Writers! Get your stories on the market 
now! Steal a march on the vacationing 
“big names.” Editors are planning their 
fall issues; a story sold during the summer 
months when competition is less keen will 
serve as an entering wedge that will 
eventually burst the markets wide open 
for you. 


DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR LITERARY 
SUCCESS! 


Learn the truth about your talents. Can 
you really write?—or should you give up try- 
ing? For nearly a score of years I have 
been writing and selling to magazines, news- 
papers, and syndi- 
cates. I have held CHEK-Chart Method 
torial’ posts, And | ot" Ate Pinta 
rn 1 ce helping the 
others — showing | fe Se vital’ story ele. 
beginning writers ments is examined separ. 
pitfalls that’ result | Gieksoeee oo Sie"ss 

r 
fn ston linet well as ‘the weak ‘points of 
despair—how to 
take the short cuts 
that lead to literary | you ral nw Rh 
fame and fortune. . Gler Gompetent. 

I CAN HELP » 
YOU. Send me 
your stories, books, plays: I will read them 
for their sales possibilities. If they can be 
sold I'll sell them. If not I'll tell you frankly 
and honestly what is wrong. Ill show you 
clearly and competently what you must do 
to make them salable. 


LOW READING FEES 


I claim no magic powers. I claim only experience 
and the ability to judge your story expertly and to 
criticize it constructively. 

My fees are low; 
50c_ per thousand 
words to 30,000, $15 
flat above that. Com- 




















BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 
plete, detailed reports | ,avencare “stories, ‘travel 
within a week. Sat- | hooks, biographies, _relig- 
isfaction guaranteed | ious and philosophical 
or reading fee re- | writings, juveniles, poetry, 
funded. etc., are needed for imme- 
a diate publication. Many 
This is_ your oOppor- special markets. All manu- 
tunity. I have hun- scripts placed on royalty 
dreds of eager markets Qasts. or sold —— 
for good stories. Send uthor pays nothing {o 
me Your work today! | wanigntnicstion, , Specal 
copy of my valuabie lengths, only fifteen dol- 
iestioe, “How to Sell oy, Let a4 see that book 
What You Write,”’ will today! It may make you 
be mailed upon re- | & fortune tomorrow! 
quest. It’s Free. 


Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C ATLANTA, GA. 
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“Tis BOOK HAS WORKED A MIRACLE” 


Wig writes a grateful be- 
2 RIAL ERROR. ginner in authorship. 
“I worked blindly for 
years before TRIAL 
AND ERROR came 
along to dispel the 
gloom. Will you please 
inform Mr. Woodford 
that I have made my 
first sale through his 
help?” 

“TRIAL AND ERROR IS THE BEST BOOK ON 
WRITING | EVER READ," says the Editor of 
WRITER'S DIGEST. 

First issued during the depression of 1933, 
TRIAL AND ERROR began helping writers sell 
—many for the first time—at a period when edi- 
tors were buying very little. Since the appearance 
of this epoch-making book, other books on writing 
have become less academic and more informal ; 
but TRIAL AND ERROR remains the outstand- 
ing success in its field because it does away with 
theories, exercises and rules, and presents, simply 
and wittily, your approach to the writing business 
as it really is. 

“In TRIAL AND ERROR," says the Editor of the 
CHRISTIAN HERALD, "You will find more imme- 
diate, practical help, in getting started in the 
great game of writing to sell than in all the 
other books on writing put together." 

A few months ago TRIAL AND ERROR ap- 
peared in a new revised and enlarged edition— 
the now famous 7th edition, which has turned out 
to be a lucky 7th for a great many writers. Here 
are the chapter headings, which can give you only 
an idea of what you will find in TRIAL AND 
ERROR: 


COLD PLUNGE, REVISION, TABOO, IDEAS, 
THE SHORT STORY, STYLE, TEMPERAMENT, 
MASQUERADE... THE SEX ELEMENT IN WRIT- 
ING, TREATMENT STORIES, NOTION STORIES, 
CHARACTER STORIES, “FOLLOW THROUGH" 
STORIES, THEME STORIES, NEWSPAPER AND 
MAGAZINE FEATURES, AGENTS, EDITORS, BOOK 
PUBLISHERS, PLAUSIBILITY, VOCABULARY, 
AMENUENSES, CLINICAL ARCANA: LIQUOR, 
WOMEN AND THE WRITER, AUTHORS' ECO- 
NOMICS, EXCURIA: POETRY, PLAYS AND OTHER 
PERVERSIONS, MATTERS CINEMATIC, WARM 
PLUNGE: THE NOVEL, SPLASHING AROUND: 
THE NOVEL, PURL ONE, DROP ONE, COMPLET- 
ING THE NOVEL, RESEARCH, EPILOGUE: WHO 
WANTS WHAT YOU WRITE? 

TRIAL AND ERROR is the most famous work of Jack 
Woodford, author of 2,000 stories and 35 books, who pre- 
sents in it all the formulas which helped him to those 
amazing sales and a six figure fortune. See for yourself 
what a lifetime of information this famous authority has 
incorporated in one $3 volume of 30 chapters and 330 
pages. Take advantage of our money back guarantee. We 
are so certain of what TRIAL AND ERROR can do for 
you that we shall allow you to examine it for five days at 
our risk. Use coupon below. 

TREE RRR R ERE EEE ERE EERE EEE ERE REE EERE EEE EE a Gg 
Mail Order Department, Carlyle House, Publishers J 
P. ©. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 
Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am takin 
advantage of your guarantee, and may return the boo 
within 5 days for a complete refund if it doesn't come up 
to my expectations. 


PMS Ghadinauucal Waxea tan ve bantur \oweue deed peeartdetsasaps 
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best of good plain food and plenty of it, wash- 
ing, a boat to fish, a rifle to shoot and a type- 
writer to peck. 

Clothes? In summer I wear a pair of wash 
trousers and a pair of sneakers. Sometimes | 
put on an undershirt. In winter I wear just what- 
ever comes to hand. Of course, we put on decent 
clothes when we get outside to civilization again, 
as we do once or twice a week, if the notion 
strikes us. 

I’ve taken up too much of my time and your 
time, too, but I just had to say something about 
this poor man’s paradise. 

The Writer’s Year Book was OK; I sup- 
pose you couldn’t get all the paradise spots in one 
article; detailed though it was 

Jesse Collier, Fr., 
Route No 6, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 





Sir: 

I’d like to present a college “buddy” as proof 
that unknown writers do have a chance to get 
started. 

I knew Curtis Bishop at The University of 
Texas when he was editor of the school’s maga- 
zine, Texas Ranger. That was three years ago. 

Recently I read in a state newspaper that he 
was doing some fiction writing. I combed the 
newsstands and found that he had stories in 
seven different periodicals. 

Real Sports, Western Action, Blue Ribbon 
Sports, Sports Winners, Sports Fiction, Best 
Sports, All-America Sports—I call that a pretty 
good month’s work. 

I’m dusting off the typewriter and starting to 
work myself. I guess all you gotta do is to have 
something on the ball. 

A. L. Brown, 
Harlingen, Texas. 





Sir: 

With reference to your lead June article “Lay- 
ing it on the Line,” I submit herewith a clipping 
from Winchell: 

Robert Burton, author of “Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy,” a study of madness, put great stock 
in astrology and charted his own horoscope. 
When he found himself still alive on the day 
that his death should have occurred, accord- 
ing to his horoscope, he committed suicide 
rather than admit his prediction had _ been 
wrong ! 

M. Grossman, 
1440 Broadway, 
W.Y.C.,, N. Y. 





Sir: 

Despite the fact that you kindly carried a 
notice in your market guide regarding the type 
of material we use (a notice which resulted in 
our receiving many contributions, some of which 
we bought), many writers trying to sell us still 
do not seem to understand our slant. 
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We want short non-fiction (500 to 2000 words) 
bearing on the theme “better living.” This in- 
cludes hobbies, travel, recreation, “how to live,” 
inspirational topics, etc.. Just as important as the 
subject, however, is the style. We have received 
many (and do not want) manuscripts which are 
written in a pedantic, text-book manner. We 
are looking for gaiety, sprightliness, gusto, a real 
feeling of joy of living. 

Our rates are two cents a word on acceptance ; 
reports are made in from 30 to 60 days. 

Stewart Schackne, Associate Editor, 
Better Living, 
Elmsford, New York. 





Sir: 

A recent article in your publication stated that 
we are in the market for greeting card verses. 
This is in error. 

Will you please print in your earliest issue a 
correction ? 

What we are interested in are special designs 
for Christmas greetings for special businesses, 
for example a design that would be suitable for 
a baker, a tire dealer, an insurance dealer, 
and etc. 

We would like not only sketches but verses 
or sentiments to accompany these. We will pay 
$5.00 for any such greeting card accepted. 


Sarada Murlin, 
The Allen Printing Co., 
528 East Michigan Avenue, 
Lansing, Michigan. 





Sir: 

We are publishing a monthly magazine called 
“Interlude,” the first issue to be available August 
Ist. 

Interlude is a “class” magazine, averaging one 
hundred pages—and will have color process draw- 
ings and photographs. We will need about four 
stories each month, ranging from 1500 to 3000 
words, as well as articles and cartoons. This ma- 
terial should be the type used in the New Yorker, 
Town and Country, Esquire and Harper’s Bazaar. 

Our publication offices are located in New 
York City, 45 West 57th Street. 

Arleena Wright. 

We do not know this house. The backing on 
this publication comes from Wilson H. Lee Co., 
Orange, New Haven, Conn. 





The American Camera Trade, 22 East 12th 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is distributed to 15,186 
camera dealers and managers of camera depart- 
ments in sporting good stores, department stores, 
electric shops, etc. Uses detailed, concrete and 
specific articles on how the camera dealer can in- 
crease his sales. Articles must contain true mer- 
chandising and promotional ideas. Should be 


illustrated with four or five pictures showing how 
_ certain camera dealer carried out a certain 
idea. 


Pays on publication according to merit. 
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MULTIPLE SALES 


Via the author of TRIAL AND ERROR 

One of our most suc- 
cessful students is a Cali- 
fornia girl who has made 
sixty sales to date—ever 
since enrolling withSSW, 
about two years ago. 
Although she finished 
the course a long time 
ago, we still continue to 
make sales for her. One- 
third of these brought 
her $50 or better per 
story. By the time you 
read this announcement, she will in all probability 
have two or three more sales to her credit. (Just as 
this issue closes, we received news of another $50 sale!) 

Another student, who has just begun working with 
us, has already made his first sale. Watch for the 
name of Barrett Chadwick, from whom the editor who 
bought his story has requested more material. Mr. 
Chadwick made his first sale after he had completed 
only the fifth assignment in this course of study based 
on Jack Woodford's famous TRIAL AND ERROR. 
(FLASH: Five SSW students have won prizes in the 
WRITER'S DIGEST CONTEST.) 

Based on what the Editor of ESQUIRE calls ‘Open Sesame 
to the cash money in the writing racket," SSW has been 
taking people places since its beginning. 

Books, stories and serials by writers who have learned 
Woodford's methods appear on current publishers’ lists, and 
on the stands every month. Some years ago Woodford was 
asked by TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas 
in the book at greater length, so that they might be used in 
practice. The result was UPERVISED STORY WRITING, a 
series of assignments, which since its beginning has been 
outstandingly successful in helping its students appear in 
print. THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR, GOES TO YOU 
FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

Woodford, now a leading motion picture writer, worked 
himself into the big money through his own story formulas 
and devices—the very ones that S. S. W. teaches you to put 
into actual use, and which have helped Woodford become 
one of the most widely published writers in America today. 
(See WHO'S WHO.) 

Jack Woodford himself is now available for 
personal work wih a limited number of S. S. W. 
students—on special terms. 








JACK WOODFORD 


Simple—Easy—Inexpensive 


To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING is the simplest, easiest and least expensive course in 
professional writing. It carries a thirty day money-back guar- 
antee. We are willing to gamble a month of our work on 
your satisfaction. The course should take you three months 
to complete. In addition we market your stories for you on 
a 10% commission basis; we consider sales the object of your 
work, That's why we send you up to the minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
to you free with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you de- 
tails of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING J 
| East 44th Street 
New York, A 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 


WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


At 22 E. 12th St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES— 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


The Leading and Largest Writer's Magazine 








year. Other countries in 
bee) os. 
$2.50 a year. 
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A SALESMAN for WRITERS! 
IT IS TRUE THAT: 


(1) I am a comparatively NEW agent and 
I welcome NEW Writers to my list. 

(2) My New York Representative places 
your SALABLE manuscriptson the desks Publishers. We offer you friendly 


of the editors actively buying YOUR 
TYPE OF MATERIAL. I represent 
you in Hollywood. I deduct from your 
check the agent’s usual 10% on sales. 

(3) I avoid giving the impression that I can 
sell ANY manuscript. My detailed, 
frank criticism and analysis CAN help 
make a manuscript salable IF it can be 
made salable. No collaboration. 

(4) No assistants. Whether a beginner or 
established writer you are assured of 
first hand PROMPT attention. 

(5) My handling charge is $1 for each 
manuscript up to 8000 words; $2 from 
8000 to 20,000; $3 from 20,000 to 
50,000 and $5 above 50,000 words. 

And it is true that a new agency usually 

attention and more 

earnest efforts than an old agency. However 
good, like a new writer, it must PROVE it 


GENE BOLLES 


6411 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone Hempstead 0903 or Hempstead 7581 


gives more personal 


is good 


We are established General Book 


editors and MS readers; able artists; 
punctual printers; agents in London 
for Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS— 
I on any subject, prose (30,000 words 
and up) or poetry (book-size collec- 
tion) — you are cordially invited to 
submit it, with the complete certainty 
on your part that it will be read 
without delays, and of course free. 


If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be published 


AY.! HOR S 





promptly and adequately. 





(Incorporated 1920) 
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364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
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Business in Hollywood 
as she is done 


By Rosert E. BERNHARD 


ing for you that yon can’t do much 

better for yourself if you know what 
to do and how to go about it—providing, of 
course, you live in Hollywood. In an age of 
specialization, an agent earns his keep. 

An agent does his work for ten per cent. 
If you handle your business affairs person- 
ally, to do the job right probably would take 
up at least half of your time. 

Your agent is supposed to represent you 
for the sale of screen rights to your literary 
material, offer your services as a writer to 
the studios, and advise you with regard to 
your professional career. According to the 
laws of the State of California, he must sell 
a story or secure employment for you within 
four months or any contract between you 
can be cancelled. Voiding a contract is 
simple. All you have to do is send your agent 
a registered letter announcing your intention 
of voiding the contract. 

After signing with an agent, you should 
trust his judgment. If you don’t, you should 
never have signed. 

In order to get you a job with a studio, 
it is usually necessary for an agent to sell 
some of your stories first. After buying a 
yarn, a producer often hires the writer to 
help turn it into a screenplay. Most screen 
writers got their start this way. The others 
just grew up with the industry. 

If you are a novelist, supply your agent 
with several copies of your best books. Pick 
those with plots adaptable to the screen and 
with characters which can be interpreted by 
well-known stars. 

If you are a playwright give your agent 
copies of your produced plays. Turn unpro- 
duced plays into straight narratives chopped 
down to twenty or thirty pages. These can 
be called originals and can be readily sub- 
mitted. But submitting “an unproduced 
play” is usually a waste of time. It has three 
strikes on it before it is even read: the reader 
reasons that it must be pretty bad or it would 
have been produced ; the presentation of the 

(Continued on page 42, please) 


| HOLLYWOOD agent can do noth- 





WHY EXPERIMENT? 


Learning To Produce the Salable Story 
Isn't a Lottery! 

There are degrees of ald and criticism as surely as 
there are '/,c-a-word Pulps and |5c-a-word Slicks, And 
there are those who haven't yet found the graphic, com- 
prehensive criticism which adequately meets their INDI- 
VIDUAL needs. 


GET THE BEST — FIRST 


Daily evidence duplicates these comments: 
5-23-38, St. John, N. B., Canada. 
* . . not since I've been writing have | ever had such 
complete and comprehensive criticism of a yarn. At last, 
I've learned what the Editor means by ‘basic’ and 
‘polish’. H. MacE. 


6-10-38, Salem, Oregon. 
" . . plotting systems. . One was mysterious, too deep 
for me. Another, worth the price—cost little. Shaw was 
right—you have the goods. Genie gets you going— 
which is 90 percent of plotting!" F. M. 


PLOT GENIE 


DOES JUST THAT—furnishing limitless original material 
for the stories YOU want to write. 


The Plot Genie Writing Associates 


equip you to co-ordinate that material into SALABLE 
shape. NO progress — NO pay! 


A RIGHT START IS HALF THE BATTLE! 





The GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 

6331 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, California. 
Send me without obligation whatsoever, the PLOT 

GENIE Questionnaire whereby | may qualify myself as to 

the manner in which the Plot Genie Writing Associates 

can best equip me to write SALABLE stories. Circular 

No. 871. 


Address 











WIN $$ IN CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “cream” of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 


Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only. St yearly. Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 














MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Dud manuscripts are my specialty—I can 
show you how to make them over into market- 
able yarns. It’s easy to produce salable stories 
when you know how. My special course, given 
with all revisions at no extra cost, shows 
you how. 

Send a manuscript or two today. Reading 
fees: One dollar each 5000 words or fraction. 
10% sales commission. GREEN SHEET and 
details of Self-Pay Plan, FREE. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


Box 33, Station E, Cincinnati, Ohie 
(Mail addressed to me at Upland, Ind., will also reach me.) 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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A Few of My Clients’ June, 1938, Magazine Appearances 


MAY BEGINNERS’ FICTION CONTEST WINNERS MAKE GOOD 


Eight new writers are under way to successful literary careers. Although their Beginners’ Fiction 
Contest prizes were just awarded during May, three of them are already across the bar to regular 
sales. Below, these successful new writers explain what authoritative guidance and leading agency 


sponsorship can also do for you. 


FRANCES LAKE McKENNA 
First Prize Winner, May, 1938 
“Your immediate 
sale of thefirst story 
I sent you, your 
checks for four other 
novelettes so soon and 
orders fornew mater- 
ial, prove that a 
really competent and 
, sympathetic agent is 
Frances Lake the open sesame to 
McKenna a writer’s goal...” 


RALPH THURMAN 
Second Prize Winner, May, 1938 


“You’re a million candlepower genius!’ 
this new writer wrote when I launched 
him_as a regular contributor with two 
weeklies and secured an order for him 
© do a series of six novelettes for 
one of them. 


RALPH YERGEN 


Fifth Prize Winner, 
May, 1938 

“‘My first sale—what 

a wallop it packs! 

You surely hammer : A 
the kinks out of a 
beginner’s writing 

with your straight- oF 
forward advice . . .” Ralph Yergen 
a 





Get Your Share! 
$3000.00 WORTH OF LENNIGER GUIDANCE — FREE 


During July, as in May and June, I will select eight more new writers whose 
manuscripts indicate the best sales possibilities, and will give them my help as 
indicated below, entirely free, except for my regular sales commission: 


Ist Prize:My help on 500,000words submitted within | year (Value) $500.00 
2nd Prize:My help on 250,000 words submitted withiné months " 250.00 
3rd Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months " 125.00 
4th Prize:My help on 50,000wordssubmitted within 3 months " 50.00 
5th & 6th:My help on 25,000words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00) 50.00 
7th & 8th:My help on 12,500words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50) 25.00 

Total Value of PrizesEach Month.... $1,000.00 


My Fifth Annual BEGINNERS’ FICTION CONTEST is open to all writers 
who have not sold more than 5 stories to national magazines in 1938. All you need 
do to enter is to submit a manuscript for my agency service at my regular rates 
of $1.00 per thousand words on stories up to 5,000 words. On scripts 5,000 to 
11,000, my fee is $5.00 for the first 5,000 words and 75c for each additional 
thousand. Special rates on novelets and novels. 


Full Contest Information, Market Letter and Booklet on Request 


ATICUST LENNICED ~Riterary Agent 
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Ricnarp K. Assott, Editor 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR WRITERS 





A. M. Maruieu, Business Manager 


Minna Barpon, CuHar_es Serey, R. Scorr Temxo, Managing Editors 


MEMBER THE UNITED PRESS 
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Here are all the current 


MARKETS FOR SHORT-SHORT STORIES 


A complete official listing 


THE following information was sent to us 

direct by the editors of each publication 
listed. You can rely on this information for 
its accuracy. We always advise that authors 
familiarize themselves with a magazine be- 
fore submitting scripts. Some of these mar- 
kets are pulps, some slicks, some juveniles, 
some religious. Know your markets before 
you put your hand out for a check. At 
least, that’s what all the editors say, and 
the professionals practise. 


Action Stories 
461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City 


1000 to 1500 words. Uses stories of the 
West written with a great deal of speed 
and including generally a romantic angle. 
Regular stories 4000 to 6000 words. 


All Western 
149 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 


Approximately 2000 words. Uses stories 
with tense emotional appeal, a western back- 
ground, and unusual surprise endings that 
are logical. Payment on acceptance. 


American Farm Youth Magazine 
132 North Walnut Street, 
Danville, Illinois 


500 words. Uses stories with a farm back- 
ground—humorous preferred. Payment on 
publication. 


Turvy. 1938 


American Magazine 

250 Park Avenue, 

New York City 
1200-1700 words. Must have single or dou- 
ble short story twist at end. Payment on 
acceptance. 
Argosy 

280 Broadway, 

New York City 
1500-2500 words. Uses stories with color— 
unusual, non-stereotyped denouement. The 
off-trail short short is more likely to go with 
us than the mechanical gag-finish type. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 


Best Western Magazine 

R. K. O. Building, 

New York City 
2000 words. No strict requirements—can be 
“trick” or “literary” formula. That is, can 
be frustration of villain through kick-back 
trick, or success of hero through trick of his. 
Or can be “literary” high moment in hero’s 
life. Payment on acceptance. 
Boys and Girls Comrade 


5th and Chestnut Streets, 
Anderson, Indiana 


1500 words. Uses religious stories. Pay- 
ment on publication. 
Boy’s Life 


2 Park Avenue, 
New York City 
1000-1500 words. 


Uses stories with action 































ANCLUST LENNICER Piterary Agent 


Wrairer’s Dicest 


and a good twist at the end. Payment on 
acceptance. 
Boy’s World 

David C. Cook Publishing Co., 

Elgin, Illinois 
1500 words. Stories must have a good plot 
and not be merely character sketches. They 
must be interesting enough to hold the at- 
tention of boys 13 to 18 years of age. They 
may concern school life, adventure, athletics, 
history and Bible times. Character building. 
Payment on acceptance. 
Chicago Daily News 

400 West Madison Street, 

Chicago, Illinois 
1000 words. Stories with surprise endings— 
O. Henry formula story. Payment on ac- 
ceptance. 
Complete Northwest Novel 

100 Hudson Street, 

New York City 
500 to 1500 words. Good story action, in- 
telligently written with the major emphasis 
on characterization and suspense. Payment 
on publication. 
Complete Western Book 

R. K. O. Building, Radio City, 

New York City 
2000 words. No strict requirements—can be 
“trick” or “literary” formula. That is, can 
be frustration of villain through kick-back 
trick or success of hero through trick of his. 
Or can be “literary” big moment in hero's 
life. Payment on acceptance. 
Coronet 

919 North Michigan Avenue, 

Chicago, Illinois 
400 to 900 words. High calibre fiction of 
any type. Payment on acceptance. 
Detective Fiction Weekly 

280 Broadway 

New York City 
Any length. Stories of any type of crime 
or mystery fiction except “perfect crime.” 
We are not overfond of “crook pattern” 
yarns. We also use true material in the 
same short lengths. Payment on acceptance 
and payment on publication for new authors. 
Detective Stories and Clues 

79 Seventh Avenue, 

New York City 
Up to 1500 words. Mystery or crime usu- 
ally with a clever bit of detection. We do 
not care much for crook leads. We like one 
sympathetic character, if possible. Payment 
on acceptancce. 


Double Action Western Stories 

165 Franklin Street, 

New York City 
500 to 1500 words. Stories same as regular 
western, true, or fiction. 
Famous Funnies 

50 Church Street, 

New York City 
1500 words. Stories filled with plenty of 
action and adventure and designed for 
youngsters between the ages of 10 and 15 
years. Payment on publication. 
Frontier 

461 Eighth Street, 

New York City 
1000 to 1500 words. Uses quick colorful 
yarns of the Pioneer West from Revolution. 
ary days up through the turbulent days fol- 
lowing the Civil War. The preferred period 
is the Covered Wagon era. We like to have 
some girl interest and plenty of action and 
genuine color. Payment on acceptance, 
Regular length for short stories 4000 to 
6000 words. 
G-Men 

22 West 48th Street, 

New York City 
2000 words and down. Short shorts for 
G-Men must have a strong F. B. I. angle, 
Counterfeiting, kidnaping, narcotics — 
themes revolving around any kind of Fed- 
eral violation, with a G-man hero, are ac- 
ceptable. Stories with surprise endings, or 
with good “gag” situations, are preferable. 
Payment on acceptance. 
Highway 

2700 Pine Street, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
1500 words. Uses stories that are of inter- 
est to both boys and girls of high school age; 
junior and senior ; emphasize Christian char- 
acters. Payment on acceptance. 
Hollywood Low-Down 

1508 N. Highland Avenue, 

Hollywood, Calif. 
800 words. Stories must deal with motion 
picture personalities. 
close self-addressed stamped envelope. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 
Knott Knotes 

222 West 23rd Street, 

New York City 
500 words. Uses stories that deal with non- 
controversial subjects as we do not wish to 
take a stand implied or otherwise regarding 
religion, politics, nationalities, movements, 
etc. Prefer that they are light and humor- 
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ous. Payment on acceptance. 
Ladies’ Home Fournal 

Independence Square, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
1500-2000 words. Uses stories with no pref- 
erence to plot or locale, except the usual 
. bounds of good taste. Payment on accept- 
ance. 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate 

75 West Street, 

New York City 
900-1000 words. Crook and gangster themes 


barred. Young love preferred. Good plot, 
snappy ending essential. Payment on pub- 
lication. 
Modern Monthly, Inc. 

46 Mortin Street, 

New York City 
1000 words. Stories should have some social 
significance as well as esthetic appeal. 
New Yorker 

25 West 43rd Street, 

New York City 
1500 words. Uses stories with literary ex- 
cellence only. Payment on acceptance. 
Our Army 

11 Park Place, 

New York, N. Y. 
1500 words. Uses stories with United States 
Army flavor. Payment on publication. 
Popular Western 

22 W. 48th Street, 

New York City 
1000 to 2000 words. Uses stories that are 
convincing—if it is the gag type of story. 
Payment on acceptance. 
Quick Trigger Western 

R. K. O. Building, Radio City, 

New York City 
2000 words. No strict requirements—can be 
“trick” or “literary” formula. That is, can 
be frustration of villain through kick-back 
trick or success of hero through trick of his. 
Or can be “literary” big moment in hero’s 
life. Payment on acceptance. 
Real Western 

165 Franklin Street, 

New York City 
500-1500 words. Uses action stories but not 
the ordinary slam-bang stuff. Emphasis on 
characterization rather than intricate plots, 
although the plot is important. Payment 
on acceptance. 
Short Stories 

Garden City, 

New York 
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1000-1500 words. Stories must be in our 
own field of action and adventure and have 
a plot not be anecdotes or incidents. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 

Sky Fighters 

22 West 48th Street, 

New York City 
1500 words and up. Uses air-action stories 
of the World War and of modern flying. 
Payment on acceptance. 

Star Features Syndicate 

154 North Second Street, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
1000 words. Stories preferable at the pres- 
ent time are on the daily fiction style used 
in the newspaper. Payment on publication. 
Story Parade 

70 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City 
1500-2000 words. Uses stories suitable for 
children 7 to 17 years of age. Payment on 
publication. 

Successful Farming 

17th and Locust Streets, 

Des Moines, Iowa 
650 to 1500 words. Have no taboos except 
stories over-emphasizing crime or sex ; would 
prefer that each story have “love interest.” 
We shall continue our current price on 
short shorts. Payment on acceptance. 

Texas Rangers 

22 West 48th Street, 

New York City 
Not less than 1200 words. Uses stories that 
have a lawman or outlaw lead character. 
If a gag story—the gag must be convincing. 
Payment on acceptance. 

The Amalgamated Press 

The Fleetway House, 

Farringdon Street, London, E. C. 4 
1000-1500 words. Uses love stories. En- 
gaged girl or married life appeal with a 
strong climax or possibly a surprise ending. 
The Elks Magazine 

50 East 42nd Street, 

New York City 
1200-1500 words. Uses stories with general 
magazine requirements. No suicides or grue- 
some material—adventure, romance, humor. 
Payment on acceptance. 

The Farmer's Wife 

55 East 10th Street, 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
About 1200-1500 words. Uses stories that 
are clean, wholesome, suitable for rural 
home reading. Payment on acceptance. 
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The Household Magazine 

8th and Jackson Streets, 

Topeka, Kansas 
1000-1500 words. Uses stories with appeal 
to women and in general to the family circle. 
Subject matter; love, family life, children, 
animals, humor, etc. No crime or gangster 
fiction, and none directly or inferentially 
praising crooked or dubious dealings. We 
try also to maintain high literary standards. 
Payment on acceptance. 

The Lone Eagle 

22 West 48th Street, 

New York City 
Not less than 1500 words. Uses action-air 
stories of the world-war and modern flying. 
Payment on acceptance. 

The Little Folks 
Hector, Minnesota. 
Not over 450 words. Uses stories suitable 
for children from 4 to 8 years of age. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 
Thrilling Adventure 

22 West 48th Street, 

New York City 
1500 to 3000 words. Uses stories of action 
with a gag ending which must be ingenious. 
Also short stories stressing character, human 
interest,-preferably gag shorts. Payment on 
acceptance. 

Thrilling Detective Stories 

22 West 48th Street, 

New York City 
1500 to 3000 words. Uses stories of action 
with a clever twist at the end. Ironic per- 
fect crime villain hoisted by his own petard. 
Or hero’s ingenious revelation of one single 
flaw, etc. Also short short human interest 
yarn. Payment on acceptance. 

True Gang Life 

1008 W. York Street, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
1500 or less words. Uses stories of gangster 
type, with good characterization and sus- 
pense which is more desirable than too much 
bang-bang or blood spilling. Payment on 
publication. 

Try (formally The Challenge) 

161 Eighth Avenue, North, 

Nashville, Tennessee 
1200 to 1500 words. 
regular short length stories. 
acceptance. 

Western Novel and Short Stories 
R. K. O. Building, Radio City, 
New York City 


Uses stories similar to 
Payment on 





2000 words. No strict requirements—can be, 
“trick” or “literary” formula. That is, can 
be frustration of villain through kick-back 
trick or success of hero through trick of his, 
Or can be literary big moment in hero’s life, 
Payment on acceptance. 
Westways 

2601 South Figuero Street, 

Los Angeles, California 
1200 words. Must have California setting 
and a distinctly California angle. Payment 
on acceptancce. 
Young America 

32 East 57th Street, 

New York City 
900-1000 words. Uses fast moving yarns, 
no moralizing and no kiddie stuff. Crime, 
sex, hidden treasure ,etc., taboo. Any set- 
ting all other types—humor, adventure, 
sports, etc—desired. Market wide open. 
Payment on publication. 
Young Catholic Messenger 

124 East Third Street, 

Dayton, Ohio 
1200 words. Uses stories about characters 
14, 15, and 16 years of age. Although each 
story should embody an inspiration or ideal, 
the lesson should not be too obvious. Ma- 
terial must meet school room standards of 
content, vocabulary and structure. Published 
for class work for children from 6th to 10th 
grades. Seasonal material should be here 
at least six weeks prior to date of issue. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 
The following editors advised us that they 
were on the market for short shorts and 
gave only the length requirements and in- 
formation as to when they pay. They did 
not give us .any. editorial requirements. 
Before submitting to these markets be sure 
to study a copy of the publications listed. 
American Mercury 

Ridgefield, Connecticut 
1500 words. Payment on acceptance. 
Woman’s World 

461 Eighth Avenue, 

New York City 
1500 to 2000 words. 
ance. 
Redbook 

230 Park Avenue, 

New York City 
1500 to 3000 words. 


ance. 


Payment on accept- 


Payment on accept- 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Laying it on the Line 


Part 2 oF A SERIES 


Minna Bardon, author of over 100 published pulp paper love stories, and man- 
aging editor of WRITER’S DIGEST, gives a paragraph for paragraph 
criticism of a rejected pulp paper love story. She shows just 
where this story fails, and how it can be made salable. 


N the Dicest for June, we published a 
| short-short story with a detailed criticism 

of it. An avalanche of fan mail ap- 
plauded this idea, and asked for more. Re- 
printed here is a rejected love story, and a de- 
tailed, careful criticism of it by Minna Bar- 
don. Appended to the article is a complete 
list of pulp paper love story markets for you 
to use after you have mastered the points 
made in this helpful analysis of pulp paper 
love story writing. Next month, we plan to 
publish a story that Collier’s turned down; 
with the detailed reasons why. But, here we 
are talking about next month, when there’s 
work to be done. Let’s get on with the pulp 
paper story, and learn how to write and sell 
our own. 


WASTED LOVE 
By 
HE kiss was a momentary flash of ecstasy. His 
arms were firm around her and his lips pressed 
down hard on hers. Flames swept her heart and 
left her feeling alone and sad although 
Henry’s arms still held her. 

“Mary Jane,” he had begged, “fone kiss for good- 
bye.” She would never see him again. She 
knew that her life would be forever empty without 
Henry Masters who had flashed into it and was 
going to flash out of it again leaving this terrible 
emptiness behind him. She drew herself out of his 
arms with a jerk. 

But with all his strength, Henry held her. 
“Darling, you’re mine,” he protested, “and I can’t 
let you go. Not for Rita or anybody else.” 

Months ago, he had known, when he first met 
Mary Jane Rogers, that it was going to be like 
this. They had had a wonderful time together from 
the very first and he had never dared tell her until 
today that he was engaged to be married to Rita 
2 Lorne. Now he had spent an hour telling her 

about Rita and about the debt of gratitude he 
owed to Rita’s father, so that when he had seen 
how much Rita seemed to care for him, he had 
almost been obliged to ask her to marry him. And 
she had accepted. Not that she cared an awful lot 
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about him, he explained to Mary Jane. “But her 
father wanted our marriage and he’s an invalid. 
Liable to live only a short time, and he wants to 
see her happy.” 

But Mary Jane lifted her head high. “I—I was 
only—pretending,” she faltered, with heartbreak in 
her eyes, “I don’t really love you.” 

She was pretending, of course. Her pride 
wouldn’t let her tell Henry how she really felt at 
knowing that this man to whom she had given all 
the ecstasy of her first young love had been playing 
with her love, had been an engaged man ever since 
they had met. 

“I just couldn’t help loving you,” murmured 
Henry, trying to take her in his arms again. “I 
thought that I could have one fling at a light 

romance before I married a girl I didn’t love. 

But this is real. This is glorious ecstasy. This 
is the most powerful thing I’ve ever known. We'll 
tell Rita. No. I'll write her, and we'll elope, you 
and I.” 

“And what about her father, to whom you owe 
this debt? You said that he was counting on this 
marriage. That he might die if his life was too 
much upset.” 


Her words were severe and Henry felt like a 
cad. Everything she said was true. If Henry fol- 
lowed his love, then Mr. Lorne might meet his 
death and Rita be left alone in the world. 

And then his eyes met Mary Jane’s again, and 
he took her in his arms, hungrily, possessively. “I 

can’t let you go, if a thousand men die,” he 
cried. “We'll be married tomorrow. Today.” 

There was madness, she thought, in his words. 
Surely it couldn’t be Henry Masters who was talk- 
ing like this. He begged her to marry him that day. 
He didn’t care, he said, about anything else in 
the world. 

She couldn’t bear to give him up, either. “Let’s 
do it,” she agreed recklessly. ‘““When we’re married, 
nobody can separate us. Not Rita Lorne or a 
5 dozen other girls,” and she tried to put out 

of her mind and heart the touching story 
Henry had told her about Rita who had been such 
a sweet little girl, and about Rita’s father who had 
been so good to Henry when he had first started 
out in his business life. 

“I feel so helpless,” she said, sinking into his 
arms again, “but nothing can ever separate us 
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again.” She saw that his eyes were still 

troubled, and there was almost a sneer on his 

face as if he hated himself for doing what he 
planned to do. 

She reached up her fingers to touch the shining 
dark cap of his hair. She clasped her fingers to- 
gether tightly, then, so that she shouldn’t touch 
him, cling to him. 

She knew that it was cruel of them to hurt Rita 
this way, but love like theirs couldn’t be wasted. 

Later she might be able to kiss him again with- 
out feeling like a cheat, but even when she agreed 
to marry him, she kept thinking of poor Rita 
Lorne, with a sick father and no lover. Rita would 
have nothing—and Mary Jane would have every- 
thing—except the knowledge that she was entitled 
to what she had. 

Henry left to make plans and Mary Jane went 
on with her work. She was a dressmaker and lived 
alone in the little flat where she worked, making 
dresses for the rich women in the town. She knew 
Rita, who was one of her customers. She knew 
Rita’s proud, lovely face and her slim figure as 
7 well as she knew her other customers, but 

somehow she couldn’t think of Rita dying for 
love of Henry or any other man. She seemed too 
aloof, too untouched, as if life and love had 
passed her by. 

And now love would pass Rita by forever, be- 
cause Mary Jane was taking Rita’s husband away. 
But was she? Wouldn’t Rita be happier with some 
other man who might love her? 

The telephone rang and she picked it up to hear 
Henry’s voice: 

“I’ve got the license, darling. And I’m sending 
Rita a telegram.” 

“No,” she begged, “please go and tell her. You 
owe her that at least. A telegram sounds as if we 
were doing everything behind her back and were 
afraid to face her.” 

“Well—I’ll see—” There was a break in his 
voice and she knew that he wasn’t as hardhearted 
or as weak as he sounded. She knew the tumult 
that must be in his heart, with the warring ele- 
ments of gratitude to Rita’s father, of loyalty to 
Rita and of desperate love for Mary Jane. 

“Darling—I love you.” She breathed the words 
into the phone, hardly knowing whether his sharp 

ears would catch them, half meaning them to 

be farewell. Because the pain of knowing that 
they were hurting Rita so terribly was almost 
too much. 

Maybe she could help Rita to meet other men. 
Could matchmake for her. Surely there were other 
men in the world with whom Rita could be happy. 
After all, she didn’t exactly love Henry. 

She put the phone back in its cradle and turned 
to her packing. A frilly white chiffon that might 
be a wedding dress—or might not. A linen suit, 
with a gay hat and matching sandals. 

Frothy, ridiculously lovely underthings and webs 
of silk stockings that were her pet extravagance. 
When she had added all the necessary trifles, she 
closed the efficient little bag and went to dress. 


Her bath crystals were fragrant and she lingered a 
little over the rites of dressing. 

She might be dressing for her wedding—and 
again she might not. Because even when she had 
said goodbye to Henry, she couldn’t be sure. 

She was dressed in her turquoise sharkskin suit 
with its crisp white blouse when the boy came with 
the telegram: 

“Wedding postponed for a week. Have license. 
Called out of town. Meet me Central Station 
Friday ten A. M. Love. Henry.” 

Well—that gave her time to think—or did it? 

Thinking didn’t help much. After all, the more 
things mulled around in your mind the less you 
knew what you wanted to do. 

She perched her round white hat over her soft 
curls, and pulled on her gloves. 

The bag was packed and so she stood, hesitating, 
watching it. Then she shrugged her shoulders and 
left the bag in the middle of the floor, still packed, 
while she went out, stuffing the telegram into her 
little purse. 

As if a magnet drew her, she turned toward the 
street where Rita lived, without quite knowing 
what she meant to do. 

She stopped in a drug store and let herself linger 
for a moment over a fizzy drink while she figured 
9 out the next step. 

A tall man passed the drugstore. A man as 
tall as Henry, as dark as Henry. 

Why—it was Henry—passing here when he had 
planned to go out of town for a week. 

Somehow that made it easier. She looked 
around, aimlessly, at the bright shining cases, the 
displays of cosmetics and magazines. 

There was a girl on a magazine cover who 
looked a little like Rita, she thought. Then she 
knew what she must do. 

She paid her check and walked up the street 
toward Rita’s home. When she rang the bell and 
Rita came to the door, she smiled at the lovely, 
proud face of this girl who was engaged to Henry 
and who was to lose him. 

Because if Henry wouldn’t tell her, Mary Jane 
must—it was the only fair way. 

“Miss Lorne—Rita,” she began, as soon as she 
was seated across the room from Rita’s curious 
gaze. “I want to talk about Henry Masters. You're 
engaged to him?” 

“I’m engaged to him.” Rita’s voice was cool, 
calm. 

“But you mustn’t marry him. He—he doesn’t 
love you.” 

“I know that he 
father—” 

“That’s just it. He asked you to marry him be- 
cause your father wanted him to. But now he is 
in love with me and it isn’t fair for any of us if 
he marries you while he and I are in love with 
each other.” 

She saw a faint flush color the pale cheeks. 
Hope dawned in Rita’s eyes. And then Rita 
smiled—the gayest smile that Mary Jane had ever 
seen on her face. 


doesn’t love me. But my 
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“l’ve tried to pretend to myself that I could do 
as my father wished and make Henry happy,” 
10 she said. “I love him—as a sister. Not like 
the woman who is to be his wife. Now I 
can tell him that I love another man.” 

“You—you don’t love Henry? How can you 
help loving him?” 

A look of ineffable joy glowed in Rita’s radiant 
eyes. 

“For a month now I’ve been thinking that I’d 
get up nerve enough to go to Henry and tell him 
that I loved Bob Perkins. Father knows, but he 
is so fond of Henry that he asked me to wait and 
let him break it gently to him. Father approves. 
11 He knows that I’ll be happy with Bob and 

the only thing that was bothering me was 
knowing that I was hurting Henry who has been 
so wonderful to me.” 

Mary Jane’s eyes blurred with sudden happy 
tears, and she moved to the telephone. Now she 
could call Henry and tell him that they could be 
married. They had the license. Even the things 
were packed. 

Then she remembered his telegram and the 
amazing fact that she had seen him walking down 
this street past the drug store at a time when he 
was supposed to have been called out of town. 

She drooped into a chair and Rita came to her, 
full of bewildered compassion. Mary Jane simply 
couldn’t tell Rita about that frightening fact. 

And at that minute the doorbell rang. Rita went 
out, and came back with Henry behind her. 

“Rita,” he was saying in his most desperae 
voice, “you must listen to me. I can’t marry you. 

I’m in love with somebody else. And you’ve 
got to find a way to help me tell your 
father.” 

Mary Jane was hidden by the tall back of her 
chair from Henry’s eyes, and she stayed where she 
was for a few minutes, too startled to move. 

“My father knows—” began Rita, with a swift 
look at Mary Jane. 

“He wired me to come at once. He wants to 
talk to me. I guess he wants to make plans for the 
wedding—and there isn’t going to be any wedding. 
How can we tell him, Rita. You don’t care for 
me any more than I care for you. I was at the 
station and I turned and came back here. I’ve 
been walking around the block, trying to get up 
nerve enough to come in and ask you to release 
me, so I can marry Mary Jane.” 

So that was what it was. Rita’s father had 
wired him, and he had planned to go but had 
13 come back to tell Rita about his love for 

Mary Jane. That’s all that there was te it. 

Mary Jane stood up, her knees weak, her arms 
aching with the desire to reach out and touch him. 

She cut short his bewildered shout with a word, 
and she and Rita began hurried, laughing explana- 
tions, 

“And the reason why Rita’s father wired me 
was to ask me to break the engagement? I don’t 
understand it, but three cheers for everybody,” 
he said. 
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14 Then, without any further word to Rita, 
he took possession of Mary Jane and claimed 
her lips with his, in a kiss that was one wild 
flame of ecstasy. 
* + 


ULP paper writers and editors spend their days 
in living down a public opinion that pulp paper 
love stories are scenes of gush strung on a thread 
of melodrama. 

Pulp paper love has outgrown the gush—if it 
ever really had it. But emotion without motivation 
is definitely out. There must be a reason (that the 
reader clearly understands) for every emotion that 
finds its place in a love story and even if hysteria 
happens, it must be motivated by hysteria. 


Dig down even deeper than emotion and you'll 
discover, as despairing editors probably do, that 
there are plenty of well-written bits arriving in 
every mail without any real story. Pleasant writing, 
excellent characters—all being terrifically busy for 
anywhere from 2,500 to 60,000 words doing 
nothing important that gets them any place. 


In short, as the editor of Sweetheart Stories says, 
in her request for manuscripts, first we must have 
a romantic story. 

The basic theme of this beginner’s story is this: 
the girl loves an engaged man and extricates him 
from his engagement so he can marry her. This 
isn’t Grade A in originality, although a professional 
writer is often able to bring freshness and vitality 
to an old theme like this. 

Notice the marks 1, 2, 3, etc., on the margin of 
the story. The numerals in this criticism refer to 
paragraphs in which those numerals are inset. 

1. Here’s the vocabulary of the standard love 
pulp without enough reality. Its lipstick painted on 
the air instead of on a pale curved mouth. Its 
emotion thinned by lack of personality. It’s an 
emotional opening by a writer who has heard some- 
body say, “Jump into the emotions of the story 
from the very beginning.” But the writer forgets 
that she hasn’t yet created anybody to suffer the 
emotions, or any situations in which they can be 
suffered. A good love story is a good love story, 
regardless of whether it appears in Collier's or 
Sweetheart Stories. Yet the readers of Sweetheart 
are more apt than the readers of Collier’s to want 
the type of love story in which they can suffer 
vicariously the desperate affairs of a charming, 
reckless, adorable heroine. Therefore it would be a 
waste of time to spatter emotions without first 
getting down to bedrock on the opening story situa- 
tion. Try tying up the emotions with the heroine 
in the situation, as the writer of “Scandal” in the 
July Sweetheart manages to do. 

2. Here you get tangled up with retrospect and 
forget that you are telling the love story of Mary 
Jane and Henry from Mary Jane’s point of view 
and through Mary Jane’s emotional reactions to 
the situations. Retrospect is a difficult tool to 
handle in these stories. It means putting your plot 
into a two-part story and going back after the be- 
ginning of the second part to give us a synopsis of 
the first part. If your story is enough of a story to 
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stand on its own feet without props of makeshift 
explanation, you'll be able to blend this information 
with the forward action of the story. 

3. This is talk, substituted for the conflict we 
need. We have a man who should be real and 
strong and lovable or he has no place in the hero’s 
role of a pulp paper love story. Let him blunder 
if he must. Let him quarrel and bluster and even 
plunge through recklessness into trouble, but never 
let him be wishy-washy or unimportant. Don’t let 
good or evil come to him through Fate or coinci- 
dence. Let him work out his own salvation, and 
in part the salvation of your heroine, or you have 
no strong story but only an incident. Should not 
all of this retrospect business be blended with the 
emotions of this section? Show these two charac- 
ters, desperately in love, trying to cling together in 
spite of the obstacles between them. And give 
them real obstacles. Be careful of your motiva- 
tion. Be specific. When Henry owes a debt of 
gratitude to Rita’s father we must know whether 
the older man sent the younger one through col- 
lege, whether he saved his life, or the life of his 
mother, or any other cause. Specific details, 
whether of fact, action, or emotion, always make 
a story sound true. If I say “Sally looked nice,” 
it’s one thing. If I say “Sally’s round blue hat 
framed an aureole of her golden curls,” it’s 
another and much more real picture. 

4. Every speech in your story, every bit of 
action must carry you farther from your opening 
situation to the climax of your plot. Instead of 
this repetition of emotion, give us conflict swelling 
toward a quarrel or at least a misunderstanding. 
“If you loved me, you’d forget Rita, forget Lorne, 
forget everything but me.” That’s the point of 
view you could give your girl. Then make the 
man a hero and a masterful one with the modern 
version of “I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
loved I not honor more.” The masterful man is 
always a help, especially if, while you are writing 
the story, you feel that he is justified in his master- 
fulness. If you write this part with your tongue in 
your cheek, your story will flop back in the next 
mail, as it should. Believe in the emotions of your 
characters when you are writing even if you are 
usually as cynical as a bee in a synthetic marma- 
lade factory. 

5. Now is the time for action. So far you have 
developed your situation and, if you have followed 
these suggestions in your revising, have given us 
a feeling of both love and conflict between hero 
and heroine. She wants marriage with him. He 
feels that he must marry Rita. Now let one of 
them do something. My suggestion would be some- 
thing like this: She says: “I won’t be living with- 
out you. Even if I have you for only a little while 
I want to be your wife.” 

Carry on the scene straight forward, building it 
more and more intensely through Mary Jane’s 
emotional reactions. Don’t be afraid if your emo- 
tions are a little more alluring than the usual 
chaste love scene. Show how much she loves him. 
Let her beg him to marry her for just a little 


while, secretly, and then go on to his Rita, since 
he feels that he owes her so much. “You don’t 
owe me anything, Henry, except love. And I want 
that, even if it’s only for a week.. I want to 
belong to you.” 

6. Play up that scene, not to great length, but 
tensely. Show how desperately he clings to what 
he feels is the only honorable course for him, and 
how when his love is almost beyond bounds and 
she feels that she isn’t making any headway at all, 
she says, “Then give me your love without marry- 
ing me. Love is marriage enough. I’ll be married 
to you, in my heart, if I never see you again.” 

Then you can give us Henry’s breaking. Show 
how his emotions are overpowered. If so fine, so 
sweet a girl as this, loves him so much, he loves 
her more than his pride, as she has loved him more 
than her pride. 

Don’t just tell this. Let us see them, first one, 
then the other, playing these parts, together and 
in conflict. At the end of the scene they are 
making plans for a secret marriage that must end 
with a divorce. Then he goes away and she packs 
for her wedding. 

7. It’s hard to make any action convincing if 
you don’t show the exact motivation. You must 
make us feel that this charming girl is justified in 
her recklessness. Her love must be bigger than 
either pride or respect for conventions. You must 
show us here that she feels a certain serenity now 
that the course of her life has suddenly started to 
run in its appointed channels. 

She won’t think of the rest of her life. 
only think of the weeks that are to come. 

8. At this point I think you slip up a little. 
Earlier you have mentioned that Henry has just 
told Mary Jane about his engagement. Yet here, 
when you are giving us some belated background, 
you mention that Rita is a dressmaking client of 
Mary Jane’s. Check this. 


9. No overcoming of obstacles can be too easy, 
or the reader will feel that there is no obstacle and 
no story. You need an additional point of conflict 
here. For the moment, all is well. Now toss 
another fly into the ointment. You have your 
choice. Will Henry or Mary Jane bring an 
obstacle into the story? Since we are, in a sense, 
identifying ourselves with Mary Jane, let her be 
the one. My first impulse would be for her to 
start packing and come across her mother’s wed- 
ding ring, which would be the motif needed to 
start the new scene. But the July issue of 
Sweetheart had one story bound up with a wed- 
ding ring, and the plot might make the wedding 
ring seem too near to this. 

You can’t have anything too pat, here. It 
won’t be convincing, if just by chance somebody 
should happen to call or come in and create this 
new hurdle. If something turns up, it must not be 
by coincidence, but because it fits in here naturally. 

Rita is a customer. Let Mary Jane mention to 
Henry earlier than when Rita calls she will tell 
her that she is too busy to do any sewing for her. 


She'll 
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But when the girl calls at her appointed time, let 
it be in person instead of on the phone. 

The reason for this is that she is bringing the 
material for her wedding dress and wants Mary 
Jane to make it. 

Now—that’s story stuff. You can have a dra- 
matic scene here between these girls. Show Rita 
trying to confide the details of her radiant love 
affair to Mary Jane, while Mary Jane heads her 
off, refusing to listen. This gives us something to 
build toward, near the end of the story, because 
we can find out at the climax that the reason why 
the girl is radiant is because she is planning this 
marriage with the other lover, not Henry. 


Make Rita sweet and lovely and fragile and let 
Mary Jane, for the first time, realize how she will 
dim the radiance that Rita has just acquired. 
Now you have conflict. Because by now Henry is 
talked into a hurried secret marriage that will 
end in divorce before the time scheduled for his 
marriage with Rita. And now Mary Jane is going 
to be fighting on the other side, because she can’t 
take happiness away from Rita just to give herself 
and Henry a couple of perfect weeks of love. 


10. You'll have to be careful to make this busi- 
ness convincing. Remember we have a lot more 
threads to play with now than we had in the 
original story. Let’s just drop everything from 
here on and work out a new climax that will be 
much more forceful than this. 

11. Let Rita be young and probably just a 
little sly. You can only have one noble gal, in 
this story. Let Rita be holding onto her engage- 
ment to Henry just to keep under cover her real 
love affair with this other man. But it will be 
entirely too pat just to reveal at the end that there 
is a love affair with another man. Drop clues 
along through here. Let Henry mention that 
Rita is very busy with her dancing lessons, or 
learning of interior decoration. Let Rita, in her 
visit to Mary Jane, drop hints that could be in- 
terpreted either way, but that we understand, at 
the end, to be referring to her new affair and not 
her older and tamer affair with Henry. 

Rita has been in Mary Jane’s house that day, 
and so has Henry. Therefore it is reasonable that 
both of them should have come back for some- 
thing and that Mary Jane, looking out of her 
window to watch for Henry’s arrival at an ap- 
pointed time, should see Henry stop to talk to 
Rita, who is scurrying back with the trimming 
that she has promised to bring. 

12. You must make it entirely clear that Mary 
Jane, at the moment when she agreed to make 
Rita’s wedding dress, has renounced her own 
secret marriage. And she is waiting for Henry to 
tell him so. If you are careful to handle this 
meeting of Rita and Henry from the emotional 
reaction of Mary Jane to the meeting, as she 
watches from her window, you will have some 
sincere, fine emotion. Don’t go melodramatic on 
us. There is real drama here, and you don’t need 
to build it up much. “What are they saying? Is 
she telling him that I have promised to make her 
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wedding dress? He will think that I am a cheat. 
He will hate me—maybe it will be better that way. 
If he must marry her, then it is better for him to 
hate me.” This, of course, is just the outline of 
the emotions that you must make as real as pos- 
sible, with as much conflict as you can bring to the 
situation. 

13. Now we are drawing the threads together 
for the big scene. Henry and Rita come up the 
stairs together and Mary Jane sits with the shining 
white wedding satin in her lap, listening to their 
footsteps and trying to wink back the tears that 
persist in falling on the satin. “Staining it, as my 
life will be stained if I am never to have Henry’s 
love.” 

And then, with a length of shining satin in her 
hand, she stands up to meet the two of them as 
they enter. 

All ready now for your big scene. 

14. Your climax must not let triumph come 
too easily. This girl must fight for the man she 
wants and the man must fight for his love. If you 
accomplish your purpose too soon here, your 
triumph isn’t worth having. 

Remember how each of these people stand: 


A. Rita loves another man, but she is using 
Henry as a shield. This wedding dress is 
the big theme song here. She wants Mary 
Jane to make it to make her lovely in the 
eyes of her secret sweetheart. 


B. Mary Jane loves Henry. Yet she is asked 
to make the wedding dress that she thinks 
Rita will wear when she marries Henry. 
When she accepts the job, seeing how 
radiant love (of the other man, although 
she doesn’t know it) has made Rita, she 
automatically has cut herself off from the 
planned secret marriage with Henry. 


Henry loves Mary Jane, and has made up 
his mind to marry her, in spite of hell 
and high water. Just the same he wants 
to make Rita happy and feels that per- 
haps the secret marriage will work. If 
not, he’s willing to cast honor aside be- 
cause his love for Mary Jane is eternal. 
The wedding dress isn’t as symbolic for 
him as for the two girls. 

Now let’s see how to do this climax scene. 
Henry, masterful as usual, begins it, by stating 
flatly that he has gone and gotten a marriage 
license. Rita looks frightened, desperate, and 
starts to try to get out of the immediate marriage 
which she thinks Henry means for her. But Henry 
tells her the plans that he has made. Very frankly, 
very clearly, he tells her of these plans for this 
marriage. And if she feels that she wants him, 
after that, then things can be arranged. But just 
when Rita is starting to come in to make her bit 
of a scene, Mary Jane comes into the action. 
Now she has a chance to fight for her man and 
the permanency of her marriage. Gratitude is 
gratitude and love is love. “Some day you will 
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It’s Nice Work, and 
You Can Get it 


Confessions of a Trade Journalist 


(ANONYMOUS) 


NE of the biggest thrills I ever got 
was the day I saw my first fiction 
story in print. I admit I got a thrill 

out of it but I didn’t get much money. It 
took me about a month to do that yarn and 
I got forty bucks. Too much work for 
too little money. I muscled into the trade 
journal writing racket and did a lot better. 
Now I look on forty bucks as about two 
days work, and my days have about six 
hours each. 

I feel qualified to talk about fiction writing 
and trade journal writing because I’ve worked 
both sides of the street. I’ve sold fiction to 
some of the best pulps on the newsstands, 
and still do one now and then just for the 
hell of it. The same time it takes to turn 
out a salable fiction story will, if applied to 
trade journal writing, net me four times as 
much jack. A little further along I’ll tell you 
why this is so. 

I’ve been able to call myself a trade journal 
writer for a space of ten years. During that 
time I’ve written and sold somewhere be- 
tween one and two thousand articles. I lost 
count long ago, but since I average three or 
four a week you can figure it out for yourself. 
Ninety per cent of these articles sell on their 
first trip out; about 8 per cent sell on the 
second or third trip, and 2 per cent never 
sell. That 2 per cent that never sell are 
charged up to the cost of experimenting 
along new lines. 

That record isn’t remarkable when you 
know what’s in back of it. I doubt if I’d sell 
50 per cent if I shot the stuff out blindly. 
The secret lies in the fact that about nine- 
tenths of the stuff I write is sold before I 
write it. I have the editor’s O. K. before I 
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reach for the first sheet of paper to stick in 
the old mill. Either I get busy and query the 
editor in advance, or else he gets in a jam 
and sends me a wire or an airmail letter 
ordering the article. Either way it’s nearly 
a hundred-per-cent-sure-fire sale. 


Even if you’re a fiction magazine editor’s 
pal and buddy he’s liable to turn an ordered 
story down flat. When he doesn’t he’s just 
as liable to make you throw the best part of 
the yarn away and do it over. Most trade 
journal editors, on the other hand, will do 
any necessary cutting or rewriting them- 
selves. 


If you’re a fictioneer, see if your experience 
doesn’t check up with my fiction writing 
habits. The first thing I do when I get the 
bee on a fiction yarn is to take a sheet of 
paper and sort of plot the thing out. I scribble 
down a list of names, sort them out among 
the characters I’m going to use, and outline 
the high spots of the action. Next I type out 
the entire yarn—the first draft. I read this 
over once, then again paragraph by para- 
graph and make changes and corrections that 
are supposed to polish it up. Mechanically 
the manuscript now looks like a cross between 
a Chinese laundry slip and a pen-pal letter 
written by the garbage collector, and natu- 
rally it has to be rewritten. 

Usually I have to do it over the third time 
to please my artistic soul, and even then the 
editor isn’t always satisfied. In any case I’ve 
written that yarn out in full two or three 
times, and when the check comes it’s for one 
cent a word. Not a cent for each time I’ve 
written that word, but one cent gross. If I 
had to write the story three times to get it in 
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salable shape, then I’m collecting—actually— 
only 1/3 of a cent per word. 

To me, at least, trade journal writing isn’t 
like that. When they pay me a cent a word 
(I average a little better than that) I’m 
actually getting a penny a word. Why? Be- 
because I write it only once—no plotting, no 
correcting, no retyping. I figured out years 
ago that the only way to make money at a 
cent a word, or thereabouts, was to write it 
one time and forget it. I schooled myself to 
sit at the typewriter and do one sentence at 
a time—and make that sentence final. It 
was tough at first but I finally got the hang 
of it. I tried the same idea in fiction but it 
wouldn’t work. Even the lower pulp editors 
want slick writing at pulp prices, and I don’t 
think you can write slick page after page at 
first try. Anyway, I can’t. 

Now don’t get me wrong; trade journal 
editors want good writing, too, but they also 
want lots of meat, and the meat is more im- 
portant than fancy writing. If you put in 
enough gobs of meat the style will pretty 
much take care of itself. They’re buying 
ideas; not glittering phrases. Their readers 
are hard-boiled business men, clerks, sales- 
men, truck drivers, mechanics, factory hands 
and the like. They want liftable ideas they 
can use in their business or trade, not hooey 
and hokum. 


And now that we’re well into the subject 
of writing for trade journals let’s see how 
many basic kinds of articles of this type there 
are. We’ll leave out humor, for while trade 
journal editors as a rule will buy a humorous 
article it has to be in their line and it has to 
be good. Brother, it has to be plenty good. 
Aside from this there is the business manage- 
ment article, the merchandising article, the 
semi-technical article and the technical 
article. 

@ The Business Management Article. This 
goes into the practical aspects of running 
some kind of a business, large or small. The 
material may come from the quotes of some 
business executive or proprietor, and goes 
into his personal way of training clerks, keep- 
ing books, maintaining stocks and the like. 
The writer’s personal observations of good 
and bad business methods—as they appear to 
the general public—is another source for 
material. Horrible examples of business mis- 
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management are often as effective as good 
examples. 

@ The Merchandising Article. This might 
be a story of how Ben Smith sold 60 electric 
refrigerators to a town of two thousand 
population in thirty days. But that alone 
wouldn’t sell the story. Readers interested in 
refrigerator sales would want to know why 
and how he was able to do it. Find out what 
advertising stunts or contests Ben Smith used, 
find out how he financed the sales, discover 
what he did about trade-ins, dig into the 
matter of what commission he paid his sales- 
men, his installation costs and the net profit 
per sale. Work those angles up and you’ll 
have a story. 


@ The Semi-technical Article. To do one of 
these you'll have to take technical material 
and dish it up so that the beginner in the 
business will read and say, “That’s what I’ve 
been wanting to know.” If it would be nec- 
essary to give a formula for some chemical 
process and you talk about such symbols as 
H,0, NaCl and H2SQOxq, you'll leave plenty 
of readers back in the tall timber. Remem- 
ber, only a few may have a college education. 
If you’re writing for the average reader of 
the average trade journal just say, water, 
table salt and sulphuric acid, and they’ll love 
you for it. 

@ The Technical Article. One of these 
may be duck soup for you if you happen to 
have a doctor’s degree in the line you’re 
writing about. Otherwise you’d better leave 
it alone and use your paper and typewriter 
ribbon writing letters to Vox Pop. The only 
safe way for an outsider to turn out this 
kind of copy is to ghost it for a man well 
versed in the profession, and then have him 
check every word before you stick it in an 
envelope. Get one fact out of place and 
the technical article type of reader will 
stand you up against a brick wall at sunrise. 


HERE do ideas come from? You’ve 

got me there, brother, yuh got me. 
They don’t seem to come, they just happen— 
now they ain’t and now they are. The other 
day I passed a couple of high school students 
standing on a street corner. I heard the boy 
say to the girl, “Guess who I got a date 
with tonight?—Mildred!” The gal put a 
wise look on her face. “Well,” she said, 
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“it’s nice work if you can get it.” Right there 
a trade journal story was born. 

That title, “It’s nice work if you can get 
it,” was all I needed to get the old think tank 
stirred up. My mind instantly associated the 
word “work” with repair work—some kind 
of service. Plumbing service, radio service, 
shoe repair service, auto service, heating 
service, air conditioning service—anything in 
the repair line. All I needed to complete the 
story was to uncover some concern that was 
an outstanding success in one of these fields ; 
find out how they went after the business, 
how they advertised, how they handled the 
work, and how they kept the good will of 
their customers. And get some good pic- 
tures! Pictures often sell a story when the 
words you write wouldn’t. 


In my mind that title just mentioned isn’t 
quite two weeks old, yet it has already been 
used on three different articles going to trade 
magazines in three different lines. In each 
article the theme was that a large volume of 
repair work is nice work if you can get it, and 
then it analyzed a particular dealer’s methods 
so that others could go and do likewise. I'll 
use that title and theme two or three more 
times if I happen to run across good exam- 
ples in other lines of work. 

Now let’s see what there is to say about 
selling the trade journal article. You can 
take pot luck and send ’em out blind—to 
magazines in the field you’re writing about, 
of course. Some of them will come back to 
you; perhaps most of them will. That de- 
pends on the way you’ve handled the story, 
the editor’s needs at the moment, and the 
ms. stock he has stored in the safe. 

The way to save time, trouble and postage 
is to query the trade journal editor first. If 
you’ve got a hot lead on a story you think he 
ought to buy, tell him about it. Give him a 
brief synopsis and mention the illustrations 
you can furnish. Ask him for his okay and 
his deadline. Then, if you get the go-ahead 
signal, get busy and write all the kick you 
can pack into it. After you’ve clicked two 
or three times with an editor by this method 
you can conveniently forget to include re- 
turn postage with the out-going mail. Those 
small savings mount up in a year. 


The usual management or merchandising 
article is a one shot proposition; you write 
the story, the editor buys it, and that ends 
the matter—you have to sell him all over 
again on the next one. With the technica] 
or semi-technical article the case may be 
different, for it is often possible to sell the 
editor on the idea of a series of articles, 
each of which will cover a different phase 
of the same subject. When you can do this 
you only have to sell once even though the 
series will run through twelve or more issues, 
Why sell retail when you can sell wholesale 
—especially when the rates are the same? 


Before we knock off for lunch let me give 
you one final example of how one series of 
trade journal articles came to be written. 
Several years ago I went into a man’s place 
of business to set a date for a talk he was 
scheduled to give to the Rotary Club. The 
stenographer informed me he would be back 
shortly and I decided to wait. A trade mag- 
azine on his desk interested me—I hadn't 
seen that particular one before—so I picked 
it up and glanced through it. I came to one 
article that seemed to be unusually well 
written. I read most of it and when my 
friend came in I asked him what he thought 
of it. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said, “but we’re using 
some better ideas right here in our own 
shops.” 

As a writer I was interested at once and 
he gladly took me around and explained the 
methods used by his organization. That 
night I wrote up an article from the notes 
I’d taken, and went back in the morning 
with my camera to get some photos. I sent 
the article and pictures to the editor of the 
magazine I’d picked up on the desk. 

Inside of a week I had a letter of accept- 
ance which included the following para- 
graph: 

“It occurs to us that you might like to 
do a series of articles covering all the 
branches of this subject. We would like to 
have your reaction on this, and would be 
glad to know whether or not you could 
undertake to prepare such a series.” 

That letter had me stumped. I could use 
the money all right but all I knew about the 
subject was a layman’s knowledge, that and 

(Continued on page 52) 








times, all around town, and covering 
menu cards with figures to show how 
much the manuscript market has fallen off. 

There used to be a “summer depression” 
about this time of year, when nobody ex- 
pected to sell much 
and editors used the 
manuscripts for fans. 
This year it began 
earlier, and got a head 
start before anyone % 
realized it. 

The cheerful side of 
the matter is that 
plenty of houses are going right on : deolee 
material, just as they always have done. 
Nobody has a safe full of stories, any more. 
Editors buy only a few issues ahead, keeping 
material fresh and up-to-date. And there are 
a lot of busy, wide open markets in almost 
every field. 

One rotten feature, to be sure, is the 
spread of the half-cent rate, which is 
thoroughly unpopular both with editors and 
writers. The editors themselves recognize 
that it is “starvation wages” for the kind of 
material they must try to buy. But please 
don’t blame the poor editors. They get it in 
the neck from all sides. It is the publishers 
who ordain the editorial budgets, as you 
know. And it just goes to show to what low 
figures many magazine circulations have 
dropped, when the few hundred dollars 
saved by a half-cent basis of payment marks 
the difference between a small story market 
and no market at all! 

The writer has two courses open before 
him: He may write all the stories he can 
turn off the typewriter and then collect at 
the lower rates. Or he may spend more 
time on each story, pruning and polishing 
to meet the keener competition in the 
markets where the rates are being kept 
higher. Most of the editors and agents who 
have been in the game a long time, consider 
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the second course the wise one, bringing 
greater success in the long pull toward fame 
and fortune. 


@ Ace Macazines is one of the groups 
which will be a wide open and active market 
right along. It is a 
good honest firm to 
deal with, and the 
only drawback is the 
half-cent basic rate, 
which prevails for the 
Western, sports, air, 
and detective pulps— 
with the exception of 
Ten Detective Aces, which pays a minimum 
of one cent a word. 

The straight adventure field is a new addi- 
tion to this group, opening up new market 
possibilities for those writers not objecting to 
the half-cent rate. There are two new titles: 
All Novels and Variety Story Magazine, both 
under the editorial direction of Harry 
Widmer. These are bi-monthlies, introduc- 
ing some novel features in cover and contents 
page ideas. 

All Novels is trying out the scheme of 
using neither authors’ names nor story titles 
on the cover, and appealing to reader interest 
by a group of pictures representing the stories 
inside. Almost any type of story in the 
men’s group of interests will find a place 
here: Mystery, Western, sports, air, etc. 
The straight love romance is about the only 
taboo in theme. As the title indicates, a 
group of long complete stories makes up the 
contents — usually five novelettes in each 
issue. Lengths vary between 10,000 and 
15,000 words. And woman interest is wel- 
come in any story. 

Variety Stories, using every theme except 
straight love, has more variety in story 
lengths. Novelettes should run close to 
12,000 words. Shorts should be about 5,000. 
A glance at the contents page of the first 
issue shows adventure, mystery, sports, West- 
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ern, detective, air, weird, Foreign Legion, 
and other types of masculine themes; ten 
stories in all. 


A third newcomer in the Ace Magazines 
group is Variety Detective Magazine. This 
also is a bi-monthly, paying the half-cent 
basic rate. All lengths from 1500 up to 
15,000 words will be acceptable. And for 
the shorter material, so hard to get, better 
rates will prevail. Short shorts, according to 
Mr. Widmer, rate a cent a word. Everything 
goes, in type of detective story; no limita- 
tions there. And in the longer stories, second- 
ary woman characters are usually desirable. 


Eerie Mysteries is to come out as a bi- 
monthly now, with a new and more arresting 
cover design and type face. This uses stories 
of the weird and the menace types. Woman 
interest is wanted in the novelettes—the usual 
requirement for all Ace Magazines, which 
cater to women as well as men readers. 
Stories are held to quite rigid lengths for 
this particular magazine: 12,000 words for 
the novelettes and 5,000 for the shorts. Pay- 
ment is on a half-cent base. 


The magazines listed above are all mem- 
bers of the Ace group. Address—67 West 
44th Street. Editor—Harry Widmer. 


@ Popuxar Pustications, 205 East 42nd 
Street, announced last month that they were 
buying for several new pulps which they 
planned to bring out in the course of the 
summer. The title of the first of these, due 
on the stands toward the end of June, can 
now be announced. This is The Western 
Raider —a bi-monthly, under the editorial 
management of Rogers Terrill. And it offers 
a market for short Western stories up to 
6,000 words in length. Payment is at one 
cent a word, on acceptance. 


The general opinion around town seems to 
be that Popular Publications is in as good or 
better financial condition right now than any 
of the other pulp houses. Only one of their 
long string of magazines, Big Book Western, 
pays less than the one-cent rate. And that 
probably averages about three-quarters of a 
cent; the editor makes a definite offer on 
each acceptable manuscript. With this one 
exception, the house is paying a cent and 
up, on acceptance—and offers wide open 
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pulp story. 

Some of the Popular Publications pulps 
pay much better than the one cent rate, 
Dime Detective is one of these. This 
monthly, edited by Kenneth White, goes on 
making money from year to year, and offers 
a good market for both new and established 
writers. It is the editor’s aim to include one 
name new to the magazine in each contents 
page, and he has been able to keep up the 
record almost consistently from the first. You 
might study the magazine for the general 
“feel” of the stories. But the editor says it 
would be almost impossible to pick out a 
definite formula. One thing he does like is 
a central detective character so vivid and ap- 
pealing to the general reader that a series of 
stories can be written around his adventures 
in crime solution. Several of these series ap- 
pear from time to time in the magazine, and 
he is looking for new possibilities. There is 
no special limitation on story lengths beyond 
a top of 20,000 words. The usual makeup 
consists of four novelettes and a short story 
or two. Address Dime Detective Magazine at 
205 East 42nd Street. 


@ THe Brive Risson Macazines, 60 
Hudson Street, have a new pulp: Western 
Love Story. Cliff Campbell is announced as 
editor, and Lois Allen as associate editor. 
Lengths run from 2,000 words up to 20,000 
top. And payment is on publication at a 
half cent and up. All the magazines in this 
group are bi-monthlies or quarterlies. 


The idea of a series of stories written 
around one appealing or especially exciting 
central character has been followed by This 
Week with great success. Sax Rohmer’s un- 
usual detectives, the vivid Arizona West 
drawn by Nina Wilcox Putnam, and the 
heart-throbs of sixteen-year-old Isabelle 
Cummings as reported by Patterson Dial, all 
have made countless readers for this popular 
newspaper magazine. The editors are wise 
enough not to overwork any of these char- 
acters and so weaken the savor of their 
stories. They could use other series, built 
around sufficiently likable and_ individual 
characters. This is always a good market for 
short stories of about 4,000 words; and for 
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short shorts of the one-page length. Crime 
stories are not especially popular here at 
present. Too many families frown on that 

of reading. Excellent writing and clev- 
erly handled plots are necessary in order to 
make this market. But rates are excellent— 
right in line with those paid by many slick 
paper magazines. There are various short 
features and fillers, also. And fast moving 
serials sell here—but usually when the writer 
is well known. Address: 420 Lexington 
Avenue. Editor: Mrs. William Brown 
Meloney. 

Liberty is extending the idea of bonuses 
paid to the authors of the best short-short 
stories published during the year. Instead 
of one special award, there will be seven 
given for stories published between January 
1 and December 31, 1938; $1,000, $500 and 
five of $100 each. These are in addition to 
the regular rate of payment—which is ex- 
cellent. Manuscripts should be addressed to 
the Short Short Editor, Liberty, 122 East 
42nd Street, New York City. Almost every 
sort of story finds a place, at one time or 
another, in the pages of this popular weekly. 
Love is always good. Detective stories are 
popular, too, with this audience. But the 
editors see a change from the old-fashioned 
“Whodunit” type. Their public appreciates 
literary excellence and characters that sound 
like real people. 


Young America is published only during 
the school year, because most of its circula- 
tion is taken care of through the schools. 
But there is no let-up in the editorial activity 
during the summer months. In fact, a lot 
of the most active buying is done then. This 
is one juvenile publication which recognizes 
that the youngsters of today are wide-awake 
to what is going on around them. They are 
interested in all sorts of things, ask intelligent 
questions, and want intelligent reading 
matter. So stories must be alive and really 
interesting for this market. Readers are 
high school age to a large extent, averaging 
about 17 years old. They don’t want any 
“kiddie stuff.” With the September issue, 
Young America will resume the use of 
original fiction serials. These run in three, 
four, or five parts, each one of 2,500 words. 
Only first rights are bought. Another news 
item regarding the magazine is the hoost in 
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rates to a one cent minimum. For the short 
shorts, a flat rate of ten dollars is paid. One 
appears in each issue, the length being from 
900 to 1,000 words. A surprise finish is de- 
sirable for these. The setting may be any- 
where. But remember you are writing for 
young folks, and avoid love and crime 
themes. Louis A. Langreich is managing 
editor of this weekly magazine ;—a_ par- 
ticularly courteous and intelligent person 
with whom to deal. Address: 32 East 57th 
Street. 

The last contest conducted by Sweetheart 
Stories was highly successful. Results will be 
announced not later than the October issue. 
Meanwhile, Miss Helen MacVichie says that 
she is actively in the market for material. 
And what she is looking for most is small- 
town novelettes based on love gossip and 
scandal, in lengths from 10,000 to 15,000 
words. She does not want the old type of 
melodrama and manufactured plot. Instead, 
she suggests that writers delve into situations 
concerning love among the people they 
know ; here they would be most apt to find 
plots which her readers will enjoy, and 
complications that arise from character con- 
filicts. Also, young marriage stories. At the 
moment, she does not need any Hollywood 
or New York pent-house problems. And 
she doesn’t care for the adventure type of 
romance. Stories with foreign settings and 
American hero and heroine are perfectly all 
right if the problems are ordinary love prob- 
lems. In addition to novelettes, other lengths 
used by Sweetheart Stories but less in de- 
mand right now are the short shorts up to 
2,000 words; book lengths of 20,000 to 
25,000 words; serials between 35,000 and 
40,000. The contest has brought in so many 
shorts of around 5,000 words that it would 
be unwise to submit this length just now. 
Payment is a cent a word and up, on accept- 
ance. Address: 149 Madison Avenue. 

All-Story—Love Tales, the Munsey ro- 
mantic pulp, has cut down its number of 
pages for the summer months, and also its 
price. It is the last of the love pulps to go 
to ten cents, and did well to hold out against 
competition so long. The decreased size will 
not cut down the market much. A weekly 
magazine never gets as much good material 
as it needs The editor. Miss Amita Fair- 
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grieve, plans to keep the story lengths pretty 
much as they have been right along: shorts 
3,500 to 5,000 words—and good ones are 
more valuable than ever! Novelettes 
average 10,000 to 12,000 words, as hereto- 
fore. And right now, serials are a strong 
need, especially two and three part stories 
rather than the book-length ones: 25,000 to 
30,000 words. The first part should be 
planned to run rather long—from 8,500 to 
10,000 words ; the last part shorter—7,000 or 
even 5,000 words, as this has to overlap with 
a new serial. Payment is a cent a word and 
up, on acceptance. As for story types, the 
best thing to do is study the current issues of 
the magazine. Address: 280 Broadway. 

There will be no change in frequency of 
publication or in rates paid by any of the 
Munsey magazines, except as already an- 
nounced. (All-American Fiction has been 
made a bi-monthly, as noted last month.) 
This means a large and active market, wide 
open to old and new writers. 

Chandler Whipple, editor of Argosy, 
points out that he is in the market for all 
kinds of stories. Altinough his readers are 
mostly men, there are women followers too. 
So occasionally, real love stories slip into the 
contents. Mostly, of course, the range is 
through the men’s fiction fields. He can use 
all lengths, too, from short shorts right on 
up to book-length serials. But certain lengths 
find the readiest market because they fit into 
the magazine makeup most conveniently. 
These are shorts of 4,000 to 6,000 words; 
novelettes of 10,000 to 15,000 (but he uses 
them shorter, and sometimes 20,000). This 
is one of the big markets for serials, as three 
are usually running simultaneously. Any 
length from 25,000 words on up to about 
90,000 tops goes. And the unknown writer 
is welcome, no matter what length he sub- 
mits. Rates are excellent for the pulp field. 
But study the magazine. The writing that goes 
into this one is above the average, too. Ad- 
dress: 280 Broadway. 


For All-American Fiction, the editor says: 
“We really need material, as the supply is 
behind the demand. We use all types of 
stories—much like Argosy but nearer the 
slick type; further off-trail from formula 
stuff. We like plenty of action, but try to 
keep away from pulp melodramatics. And 





we use all types of backgrounds, though the 
adventure setting is most frequent. Please 
emphasize that this is not a sports magazine, 
as some writers seem to think judging from 
what they submit. We do use an occasional 
sports story, but it is hard to find a good, 
unhackneyed one.” Lengths wanted : Novel- 
ettes of 9,000 to 13,000 words are the greatest 
need right now. The book-length novels (up 
to 30,000 words) are mostly all done on 
order; submit a synopsis first and, unless 
your work is well known to the editor, a 
few pages of the finished story. Good short 
shorts are desirable—and hard to get. The 
style of writing is important. One of the 
chief causes of rejection of otherwise passably 
good stories is that the manuscript “lacks 
distinction—has no special twist.” Rates are 
the same as for Argosy—better than average; 
and on acceptance. Editor—George Post. 
Address—280 Broadway. 


Double Detective, another Munsey mag. 
azine at the above address, continues to be 
an active market for a wide variety of lengths 
and types of material. Preston Grady, editor, 
quotes some changes in story lengths. Lead 
novels should hereafter be 35,000 words in 
length. These are written by arrangement; 
submit a synopsis of your plot, not the entire 
manuscript. Novelettes are much shorter 
now; 10,000 to 12,000 words, please note. 
Better avoid the awkward 7,000 to 8,000 
word length, unless your story is extra good. 
Shorts between 3,000 and 4,000 words are 
always in demand. Good writing is impor- 
tant for this market. Rates are better than 
average. More off-trail material finds a 
market here ; otherwise the demands are very 
much the same as for Detective Fiction 
Weekly. The latter, which is the long estab- 
lished weekly edited by Charles Ingerman, 
is a big market for detective fiction in almost 
any length up to 85,000 words. 

In the field of true detective stories, Inside 
Detective offers an active market. Rates run 
from the minimum of a cent and a half up 
to three or four cents for outstandingly sen- 
sational, right-off-the-headlines stories. No 
fiction, of course; all fact stories. Pictures 
are highly important ; but you may just send 
a list of the pictures available, instead of 
sending them all with the manuscript. Ma- 
terial seldom runs over 6,000 words in this 
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magazine; there is need occasionally for 
things as short as 2,000 words. The perfect 
fact story, according to the editor, W. A. 
Swanburg, should be one “that concerns re- 
spectable people prominent in their com- 
munity, that involves murder or a similar 
crime planned and plotted very cleverly.” 
The more prominent the people involved, the 
more reader-interest is aroused. The ordi- 
nary gangster-type crime, unless unusually 
sensational, does not make much of an ap- 
peal. Neither does the editor like the hold- 
up, unpremeditated crime which carries 
almost no suspense. Writers should note that 
this editor can’t get enough new and timely 
sensational stories. He pays his best rates 
for such material, and promises immediate 
reports. Address: 149 Madison Avenue. 

Editors of the Astro Distributing Cor- 
poration, Room 1706, 67 West 44th Street, 
say they don’t get enough material of the 
type they are looking for. Popular Psychology 
Guide, edited by Maxine Smith, finds that 
much of the material submitted is too ama- 
teurish. It uses short articles from 1,000 to 
1,500 words, dealing with everyday prob- 
lems. Rates are a half-cent on publication, 
and up. 

Sex Guide, edited by Dr. L. Pellman, 
would like to get more material from doctors 
and nurses who are qualified to write about 
diseases and treatments. Rates are the same 
as for Popular Psychology Guide. 67 West 
44th Street. 

Instead of putting through a reorganiza- 
tion plan, as at first proposed, The Literary 
Digest sold its quarter-million subscription 
list to the weekly news magazine, Time. One 
of the oldest of American news magazines, 
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the name of the Digest will be continued on 
Time’s masthead. 

Two pulp markets which are overstocked 
and will not be buying this summer are the 
Dell publications, All Western and Western 
Romances. Art Lawson edits these ; address: 
149 Madison Avenue. 

Film Fun and Radio Stars, both edited by 
Preston Grady, are both entirely staff written 
and not in the market at any time. These 
are also Dell publications, 149 Madison 
Avenue. 

Focus, the picture magazine published by 
a corporation associated with Popular Pub- 
lications, is taking a rest during the summer 
months. However, the editor, Leslie T. 
White, has further issues in the works and 
expects to resume publication in the fall. 

Prevue is the new name given the fashion 
magazine, now known as Simplicity Maga- 
zine. Eleanor O’Malley, formerly with 
Vogue, has been appointed editor. This is 
not a market, however, for outside material. 

Staff Magazine has moved from 17 West 
45th Street to larger quarters at 17 East 
42nd Street. This is edited and published by 
the butlers, chefs, stewards, and housekeepers 
of the large staff homes, estates, and yachts. 

The Group Theatre is sponsoring a contest 
for writers under 25 years. The prize is $500 
for the best play of any length or type, on 
any subject. Production is not guaranteed. 
But the Group has first chance to take an 
option on the winning play. And out of the 
seventeen plays they have produced so far, 
five have been first plays. Judges are Harold 
Clurman, director, Molly Day Thacher, 
playreader, and Clifford Odets, the play- 
wright. The contest closes January 1, 1939. 
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The Catholic Markets 

By IsaBeL Fox T 
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\y Hea 
We [' you are a free lancer looking for a _ Skillin, Jr., says, “We publish every sort of Edit 
{| market for articles, poetry or fiction, interesting article that does not offend against tone 
ite there is the chance that you have over- our general editorial policy.” Payment is shor 
i looked the Catholic press. Although it is little about a cent a word, and articles and stories sito 
at known it is a wide market, and half your bat- range from 500 to 2,000 words. This maga- repu 
{| ] tle is won when you find out where to send zine also accepts poems under 30 lines, and relig 
i different types of manuscripts. pays about thirty cents per line. “° 
i} There are more than fifty Catholic maga- Also of the review type is The Catholic en 
MY zines that purchase short stories, poems and World, 411 West 59th Street, New York Stre 
iii articles published in the United States. While City. It is a monthly started by the Paulist Coh 
i serials and stories used by these magazines Fathers fifty-nine years ago. They accept Ma 
ui are, as a rule, religious in theme, referring articles on art, education, religion, science, 2 
i directly or indirectly to some Catholic cus- and literature. Short stories may have re- The 
| tom or doctrine, some of the publications ligious or approved general themes, and vary time 
y use general themes in stories and poems, pro- from 2,500 to 4,000 words. Payment is ot 
iif viding there is nothing contrary to Catholic cent up after publication. There is no set the 
ethics or doctrine. Articles vary in content rate for poems which are limited to 40 lines. pay: 
from the liturgy of the Church to the negro The Christian Front is a monthly maga- Al 
W problem and the Far East situation. zine of social reconstruction started late in inter 
Catholic magazines, like other religious 1936 at Villanova, Pa. Articles run from men: 
publications, usually are run on small budg- 1,800 to 2,500 words, and deal with social oe 
ets. Payment, as a rule, is low, but the great reconstruction, politics and finance. This oun 
majority of the markets are prompt and market is not limited to authorities in the orits 
reliable. field. “We are not particular about people’s OF 1 
Ths. Diaiten wn The Comiemsed sue names,” says the editor ; “We want what - 
the two big weeklies of the Catholic market. they have to say.” There is no payment at inde 
The America, 329 West 108th Street, New the present time. T 
York City, edited by Francis X. Talbot, S.J., Between 1920 and 1924, three national Ind. 
' is a general Catholic review of the week. Catholic monthlies for the family had their — 
lke The editor requests the intellectual, factual, beginning. Today they are an important jun 
i type of article. A few stories which have ap- part of the Catholic press. The Sign, pub- leng 
il peared recently are: The trend in radio pro- lished by the Passionist Missionaries, Monas- Low 
i grams, labor unions and politicians, negro fic- tery Place, Union City, N. J., accepts arti- = 
a tion, education and the crime wave, and the cles on world affairs, short stories and Hei 
Al celebration of New Zealand’s centenary. The poems. Poetry in the magazine is usually ian 
ih maximum length of articles is 2,000 words, religious, but fiction is often on a general of v 
ih with the rate of payment at about 11% cents. theme. Length varies and payment is from spec 
| Poems are general or religious in theme. Pay- a cent a word up. Accepted manuscripts are ff s 
it ment is five dollars. paid for on acceptance without reference to ee 
i The Commonweal, 386 Fourth Avenue, tiene of puiiticntion. 
|} New York City, until recently edited by its Extension Magazine, published at 360 sen’ 
} founder, Michael Williams, is similar to The North Michigan avenue, Chicago, has a spe- giou 
7 1 America. Its editorial office, now under the cia! need for fiction—“good, clean stories of leng 
nm direction of Philip Burnham and Edward real people.” Payment is about a cent a _ 
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word with a maximum of 5,000 words. The 
magazine is the family type, and contains 
recipes, poetry, a page for children, and sev- 
eral articles on Catholics throughout the 
country. 

The third monthly which appeared in the 
early twenties is The Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, 515 East Fordham Road, Bronx, N. Y. 
Edited by the Jesuit Fathers, it is religious in 
tone. Articles are by invitation only, but 
short stories from 3,000 to 4,000 words find 
a market here. Payment is by merit and 
reputation of the author. Poems must be 
religious, under 30 lines. They bring from 
five dollars up. 

Probably best known of the Catholic 
monthlies is Columbia. Published at 45 Wall 
Street, New Haven, Conn., by the Knights of 
Columbus, it calls itself “the Largest Catholic 
Magazine in the World.” Its editor says it 
is a market for anything that is interesting. 
They pay $25 to $75, according to the length, 
timeliness and general desirability of the 
article. The minimum length is 1,500 words, 
the maximum, about 4,000. The magazine 
pays on acceptance. 

Also important as family magazines of general 
interest are The Sentinel of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, the Ave Maria, The Preservation of the 
Faith and The Queen’s Work. The Sentinel, 184 
East 76th Street, New York City, is the official 


organ of the People’s Eucharistic League. The 
editor asks for stories and poems with a moral 


_ or religious atmosphere and articles dealing in 


some way or other with the Blessed Sacrament. 
The average length is 2,500 words. Payment is 
indefinite. 


The Ave Maria, established at Notre Dame, 
Ind., in 1865, is one of the oldest Catholic mar- 
kets. It buys personal, historical, biographical 
and religious articles. It is also a market for 
short stories and young reader articles. Average 
length for both articles and fiction is 2000 words. 
Lowest payment is three dollars a printed page, 
but this increases with the caliber of the work. 

The Preservation of the Faith, Holy Trinity 
Heights, Silver Spring, Md., accepts articles and 
short stories averaging about 2,500 words. Poems 
of various lengths are considered. Its editor gives 
special attention to new writers. Payment is on 
acceptance according to merit. 

The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo., is published for the young people’s 
Sodality. It is a monthly as are the other three 
Magazines in this family group. It buys short 
stories about 2,500 words in length on either reli- 
gious or general themes. Articles of various 
lengths and short poems also are accepted. Pay- 
ment is a cent a word on publication. 
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The short story between 1500 and 3000 words 
may find a market in one of the smaller Catholic 
publications. Light, 407 Bergen Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and The Miraculous Medal, 100 East 
Price Street, Germantown, Pa., pay a cent a 
word. Light is also a market for short articles 
for women’s page on cooking, fashions and beauty. 
Accepted poems receive from three to five dollars. 


Lamp, Ringgold Street, Peekskill, N. Y., the 
Messenger of the Precious Blood, St. Charles 
Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio, Pax, 960 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, St. Anthony’s Messen- 
ger, 1615 Republic Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Saviour’s Call, Salvatorian Seminary, St. Nazianz, 
Wis., pay % cent a word for stories with general 
or religious themes. The Vincentian, St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Perryville, Mo., St. Joseph Magazine, 
St. Benedict, Ore., Little Flower Magazine, 1125 
South Walker Street, Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
Annals of Our Lady of Lourdes, Notre Dame, 
Ind., pay from three to five dollars a story. A 
Catholic atmosphere is necessary for acceptance 
by the Crusader’s Almanac, 1400 Quincy Street, 
N. E., Washington, D. C. Payment is eight dol- 
lars per thousand words. 


Courier, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago, the offi- 
cial publication for Catholic nurses, pays low 
rates. It rejects all death-bed fiction. Rates for 
the Catholic Courier, 50 Chestnut Street, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., the Crosier Missionary, Onamia, Minn., 
and Grail, St. Meinrad Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind., 
are indefinite and low. The Franciscan, 389 Main 
St., Paterson, N. J., La Salette, La Salette Sem- 
inary, Altamont, N. Y., Magnificat, 131 Laurel 
Street, Manchester, N. H., Missionary, Apostolic 
Mission House, Brookland Station, Washington, 
D. C., St. Francis Home Journal, Castlegate Ave- 
nue, South Hills Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Torch, 141 East 56th Street, N. Y., pay accord- 
ing to merit. 


The Anthonian, 389 Main Street, Paterson, 
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N. J., accepts no short stories but is a market for 
good poems. Payment is indefinite on publication. 
Catholic Union and Times, 531 Virginia Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y., wants serials, either religious or 
general, and articles averaging 1500 words. The 
Magazine pays low rates. Missionary Catechist, 
Box 109, Victory-Noll, Huntington, Ind., is a 
market for short-shorts based on the southwestern 
part of the United States. 

In the juvenile field, Annals of the Holy 


Childhood, 949 North Lincoln Avenue, North 
Side, Pittsburgh, Pa., is a market for 500 to 600 
word stories. They need not be religious in 
theme but should be inspirational. The maga- 
zine also uses a few short poems. Payment is ¥%2 
cent a word on publication. The Sunday Com- 
panion, 256 Broadway, New York City, is mostly 
staff written, but buys some short-shorts for chil- 
dren from 7 to 14 years. Manna, Salvatorian 
Seminary, St. Nazianz, Wis., accepts stories from 
200 to 2000 words, but requires religious themes. 
Payment in both is low. 


The Catholic Boy, Andrews Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn., pays about ¥% cent a word for serials with 
a Catholic slant. Manuscripts should be 10,000 
to 15,000 words, in five parts. Outdoor life, 
adventure, athletics and business are preferred 
themes. It also buys short stories averaging 2500 
words, and education articles about 800 words. 


The Catholic Girl, 20 Prospect Street, Terry- 
ville, Conn., uses short stories, 1500 to 5000 words 
and an occasional serial. Articles should be 1500 
to 2000 words. Payment is about % cent. 


The Sodalist, 1615 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Catholic Young People’s Friend, 2001 
Devon Avenue, Chicago, are markets for short 
stories of the adventure type. Manuscripts 
should be about 2000 words. The Sodalist pays 
Y_ cent a word. Rates for the Catholic Young 
People’s Friend are not stated. The Funior Cath- 
olic Messenger buys stories from 500 to 1200 
words suitable for children between 10 and 14. 
It also buys articles about 500 words long. Pay- 
ment is a cent a word. The Little Missionary, 
Techny, IIl., occasionally buys short stories, ser- 
ials, and religious poetry. Rates are low. 

Several magazines, while holding a high place 
in the Catholic press, are not markets for the 
average free lance writer. Catholic Action, 
formerly the N. C. W. C. Bulletin, carries only 
articles which pertain to the work of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. For this 
reason the great majority of its work is done by 
invitation of the editor. 


Truth, published by John O’Keefe in New 
York, is entirely staff written. Hospital Progress 
is the official journal of Catholic Hospital Asso- 
ciation, and because of its specialized type con- 
tains only articles written by members of the pro- 
fession. The Catholic Education Review is gen- 
erally overstocked, and is also of a specialized 
nature. The Modern Schoolman, a quarterly 
journal of philosophy, is written entirely by mem- 
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bers of the Jesuit Order. Central Blatt and Social 
Justice requires its writers to have a knowledge 
of the particular school of social thought repre- 
sented by the magazine. Hence the great ma- 
jority of the articles are requested by the editor. 
Length of articles is arranged at the same time. 

Contributions to the Catholic Bookman are by 
invitation only. Invitations are made almost ex- 
clusively to Catholic publishers, booksellers and 
librarians. Articles for the Catholic Historical 
Review and Spirit are also by invitation only, 
Liturgical Arts seldom accepts contributions from 
non-staff members. Payment is very low and 
often a matter of exchange. Length varies from 
1500 to 3000 words. 

Not of such general interest to the average 
reader, and, as a rule offering little or nothing 
for manuscripts are a group of seven publica- 
tions. These magazines are, however, highly 
intellectual and demand good writing. The Mid- 
America, 6525 Sheridan Road, Chicago, prints 
historical articles and documents ranging from 
3000 to 10,000 words. There is no payment. 


New Scholasticism, Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., accepts only the highest type of 
scientific articles, varying from 2500 to 6000 
words. It accepts also book review, discussions 
and comments on current philosophical problems. 

In the education field is the Catholic School 
Journal, 524-544 North Milwaukee Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Published by the Bruce Publishing 
Company, it accepts articles on all phases of 
school administration and teaching, mostly for the 
grade and high school. The editor prefers short 
articles, usually about 2000 words, and pays five 
dollars per printed page for ordinary contribu- 
tions. 


The Catholic Charities Review, 1441 Rhode 
Island Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., prints 
articles, either theoretical or practical, in the field 
of general social work and case work. It accepts, 
also, articles on social questions of the day. There 
is no payment, and maximum length is 1500 
words. 


Thought, 461 8th Avenue, New York City, ac- 
cepts scholarly articles between 4000 and 5000 
words. Payment is $25. 


Interracial Review, 220 West 42nd Street, New 
York City, with three white and two colored men 
on its editorial board, requires its articles to be 
concerned with some angle of the interracial 
problem. Ideal length is from 1500 to 1700 
words, and there is no payment. 


Orate Fratres, Collegeville, Minn., in its elev- 
enth year of publication, accepts only articles on 
the liturgy or on some subject brought into rela- 
tion with the liturgy. For the past several years 
it has particularly emphasized the fundamental 
relations between liturgy and sociology, and lit- 
urgy and Catholic Action. Manuscripts should 
not exceed 2500 words. Remuneration is two 
dollars a page of the magazine (about 350 words.) 




















Tricks I Use 





BY KENNETH BROwN COLLINGS 


HIS is a very simple article about 
[ns very simple mechanical aides— 
tricks, for want of a better name, to 
help you get balky ideas on paper. If you 
are an average writer forging ahead through 
instruction, trial and error, they will help 
you to turn out marketable stories and 
articles. 
Of course no editor will buy what he calls 
a “mechanical story.” If that be a seeming 
paradox, the editor really means that he 
wants no stories in which the mechanics at- 
tract notice, any more than a man shopping 
for a new car will purchase a noisy motor. 
Both indicate the work of poor mechanics. 


I sweat blood over everything I write. I 
probably always will; but to minimize my 
labor I have tabulated a few aids. They 
make my writing easier. 

(1) The Voice. 

If you will stop using your typewriter 
now and then, and talk your story you will 
discover several surprising facts. All stories 
begin with an idea, perhaps a complete plot, 
but more frequently with an incident which 
you feel can be developed into a story. At 
this stage of the proceedings, seek some 
trusted friend and talk your idea. 

If the friend happens to have a story 
sense, so much the better. But it is not essen- 
tial What you need is, first, an average 
human reaction to the interest of your ma- 
terial. And you need a sounding board. In 
the absence of any human companion I 
have talked to a blank wall because, for 
some reason, the things which baffle you in 
thinking and still refuse to straighten them- 
selves out in writing, frequently present their 
own solutions when you start to talk. I 
don’t know why, but they do. 

In addition to which, even the stupidest 
of human sounding boards will occasionally 
come through with a usuable idea. Fre- 
quently it will be at a tangent to your train 





of thought, and, therefore, doubly valuable. 
You may be stuck only because your brain is 
grooved. His, approaching the story fresh, 
sees possibilities which would never occur to 
you. 

Another variation of the “talk” idea is to 
dictate a part, or the whole, of a yarn which 
has defied your best written efforts. I dis- 
covered that early in my writing career 
when I chanced to relate a yarn to a friend, 
in this case, an excellent story judge. Act- 
ing on his advice, I wrote it just as I told 
it—or so I thought. Not until it bounced 
back from several editorial offices did I 
question the fact, or bother my friend fur- 
ther. 

Reading a few paragraphs, he snorted, “Do 
you nurse the delusion that you have written 
this the way you told it?” 

I thought I had. “Well, you haven’t, not 
by a jugful! Try dictating.” 

I put the manuscript aside and sought a 
public stenographer—in those days I could 
not even think of hiring one full time. I dic- 
tated the baffling sections, then compared 
them with my original. The improvments 
were obvious, the necessary corrections few. 
The story sold promptly. 

Dictating inevitably brings us to the dicta- 
phone, the greatest “production increaseer” 
known to writers—if you can use it. Some, 
like myself, find it impossible to keep a long 
story rolling unless from time to time they 
can see—not hear—what has gone before. 
Dictating machines have, incidentally, sal- 
vaged a few lost writing hopes. If you have 
failed dismally to write salable stories, before 
you throw up the sponge, have a try at some 
friend’s dictaphone. Maybe you can still 
tell them. 

Such devices are expensive and, therefore, 
for the few. So we will proceed on the 
assumption that you are the average author 
pounding out yarns on the typewriter. 







































































































(2) Slant. 

Writers must slant stories for particular 
markets because editors, in turn, have to 
slant the contents of their magazines for 
certain reader groups. But since so many 
articles have been devoted to the subject, 
nearly all writers are familiar with the ele- 
mentals. You know, for instance, that it is 
a waste of time and postage to send a horse 
race or bandit story without female char- 
acters to the love pulps. You know that 
most slicks want romance— exceptions noted, 
of course—and that the adventure magazines 
prefer their women few and virtuous. Per- 
haps you know other slants and have your 
markets fairly well classified. 

But did you know that magazines—es- 
pecially the slicks—do not always stay classi- 
fied. In an effort to gain new readers they 
sometimes change their slant. Or, if the ad- 
vertisers start yelling, saying that a million 
of circulation is no good unless it is a mil- 
lion of the “right” people, the editor must 
play ball with the business office and start 
gunning for readers in a higher income 
group. 

Such changes offer new writers a golden 
opportunity to get in on the ground floor. 
But you will have to be alert if you are to 
discover them early because they are made 
quietly, the editor attempting to hold his 
old circulation while seeking the new. 

At first there is a slow infiltration of the 
new type material along with the old, the 
proportions changing slowly and the en- 
tire process requiring many months. You 
can discern the trend by reading and a close 
scrutiny of the table of contents. Had you 
done that in the case of one prominent 
slick you would have noticed that a year 
or so back there was never an issue without 
an instalment of an adventure serial, the 
first chapter of a new yarn usually over- 
lapping the last of the old. Then there be- 
gan to be gaps—adventure yarns, certainly, 
but at intervals, several issues intervening. 
(During this period the editor was probably 
using up what he had already bought.) And 
now there are no adventure stories at all 
in a magazine which still enjoys a reputation 
as an adventure market. Well, you might sell 
them one, but it will have a much better 
chance if it contains a strong love interest. 
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Or just send them a love story—the early 
birds spotted that preference nearly a year 
ago, and have cashed in on it. 

I had a hard time learning to understand 
the various editorial slants because I invaria- 
bly became engrossed from a reader stand- 
point, simultaneously ceasing to be a student. 
Well, there must be some way to prevent 
that; and after considerable experimenting, 
I found it. 

“Sample” the magazine. Cut it at ran- 
dom two or three cuts into every story in 
the book. Then read your sample cuttings, 
Since you are following no plot, you can 
give exclusive attention to the manner in 
which the writers who fill the magazine—and 
get paid for it—express thoughts. 

Through the sampling method, I did dis- 
cover an unconscious trend. That editor 
quite commonly rejected yarns devoid of 
description, calling them “Not convincing.” 
I discovered that the authors who cashed 
his checks had all found a middle ground 
which, once discovered, it took me just ten 
seconds by the clock to adopt as my own. 
It was individual sentences which did it— 
and with a little time and practice an amaz- 
ing amount of minute detail description can 
be packed into one sentence. 

(3) The Rough Draft. 

For years the opening paragraph of any 
yarn was my chief bugaboo, my principle 
time-waster. Believing that the story would 
never develop smoothly until it was off on 
the right foot, I thought and thought about 
my material and the action of my plot. Then 
I wrote anywhere from four to fifteen drafts 
of my first paragraph, struggling with the 
thing, refusing to go ahead until I was com- 
pletely satisfied. 

And what invariably happened? With the 
burden of what I considered my greatest 
problem off my mind, I wrote along freely. 
The paragraphs followed each other; the 
story took form—and doggone my hide if 
paragraph three on page two wouldn’t pop 
up and hit me between the eyes, screaming 
to high heavens that it, and not my ago- 
nizingly created first paragraph was the 
logical opening for the yarn. 

Net result? A paragraph written in a 
minute or so replaced one on which I had 
spent hours. Lesson? Your first paragraph 
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will frequently not remain as such, so sit 
down and write any old thing which comes 
into your head and get on with your story. 


But we are still talking about rough drafts. 
Because it is a rough draft, any method of 
recording would seem to suffice. But wait a 
minute! Unless you are one of those gifted- 
of-God rareties whose first draft is their 
last, you know in advance that there will be 
corrections to make. So why not write your 
first draft in such a manner as to make the 
task of correcting easiest? 


You can best accomplish that by quadruple 
spacing the rough draft and leaving a wide 
margin—about two inches—at the left of 
the paper. (A wide left margin simply be- 
cause it is the only one you are likely to 
remember in the heat of writing. Once set, 
it is constant, with na margin release to 
tempt a forgetful finger.) The double thrust 
of the space bar necessary in quadruple spac- 
ing is no bother; and ample spacing in 
general achieves two useful ends: it leaves 
space for self-evident corrections; and it 
encourages polishing, inviting you to change 
the little things which might squeeze by, the 
awkwardly worded passage which you know 
should be rearranged, but which, for lack 
of space, you might be tempted to let alone. 


Results? The best answer I can give is 
my own experience: with ample space for 
the correction of my first draft, my second 
is usually the last. Before I learned the 
trick, I made three, four and five drafts of 
the usual double-space, sometimes retyping 
pages, not because they were satisfactory, but 
because of the interlineations, notes and criss- 
crossing reference lines were so confusing 
that I doubted my ability to decipher them 
unless I rewrote while they were fresh in 
my mind. 

One more item before we leave the sub- 
ject of rough drafts. If you are an instinc- 
tive speller, perhaps you never experience the 
annoyance involved in stopping to look up 
a word. But some of us are not; and nothing 
can be more disruptive of continuity of 
thought. Just when that jungle scene is 
rolling hot off the typewriter . . .the tribal 
drums booming . . . your heroine in danger 
... your hero coming to the rescue . . . you 
have it all doped out how he will save her, 































“But Mr. Asquith says you must, too! He needs to 
recapture the mood of Tahiti.” 


but he must act fast because off in the dis- 
tance the slow throb of the drums _ has 
speeded to a blood-thinning stac—stoc—stic 
—DAMN! How in the hell do you spell 


staccato? 


Well, you find out, in the dictionary— 
and now just what was your hero about to 
say? Dollars to doughnuts you have for- 
gotten. 

Despite being a poor speller, I no longer 
get into difficulties like that, not since I 
schooled myself to keep on grinding, spelling 
a doubtful word phonetically or any old way 
so long as something recognizable gets on 
paper. There is plenty of time to reach for 
the dictionary when making the finished 
draft, and no danger of the interruption 
dislocating my thought-train. 


(4) Correcting the Finished Draft. 

That can be avoided by first correcting the 
carbon copy. Read the copy first; experi- 
ment on it to your heart’s content; but 
until you are very sure that the results are 
pleasing, do not, I beg of you, lay hands 
upon the original. Take it from one who 
knows that even reading the original is 
dangerous; just as sure as you are a foot 
high you will start tinkering with it—and 
end by retyping a large part of it. 


(5) Economy Note. 

You can save money on both paper and 
postage by using the cheaper grades of pa- 
per—which also weigh less. But do not be 
too parsimonious or your manuscripts will 
suffer in appearance. Whatever you use be- 
tween, always type the first and last pages 
on the best grade of bond paper available. 
They are the ones which get the wear and 
tear in editorial offices. Good paper will 
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stand it, looking neat for a long time. Poor 
paper will inevitably result in retyping— 
and that is extra work—and that is why I 
mention it here. 

(6) Just Some Miscellaneous Tricks. 

If you already know these tricks, so much 
the better. But have you got them classified ; 
or do you use them hit and miss, acciden- 
tally? The accidents which make some of 
your stories and spoil others can often be 
codified, called upon or avoided, at will. 

For instance: I was once correcting a 
story which seemed unnecessarily ragged at 
the following point : 

My fugitive hero is deliberating the choice 
of two paths of escape. Should he take the 
mountain road across the peninsula; or 
should he go around by the beach. When 
originally writing the yarn, I, of course, 
knew that the mountain road was wisest, 
and that my hero would eventually decide 
that way. 

As it is the best route, quite naturally—as 
I thought—he considers it first: he ponders 
all the advantages and disadvantages of the 
mountain road. For the reader’s benefit, he 
paints a brief picture of the mountain road. 
But before deciding, he must consider the 
alternative path, along the shore. Again the 
reader follows him, visualizing beach, pound- 
ing surf, and tell-tale footprints in the sand. 

No, it is the mountain road—and right 
there the story becomes just as ragged as the 
ranges. Why? Because by this time it is the 
beach which is fresh in the hero’s mind—and 
the reader’s. Getting back to those moun- 
tains, which we dropped several paragraphs 
ago, is awkward. But if the plot happened 
to be in reverse it would be easy to continue 
the action along the beach, would it not? 
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helpful rule for both fiction and fact articles: 

When considering alternatives, disregard 
your natural promptings and save until last 
the contingency which is to remain in your 
story. That makes for velvet-smooth writing. 

Finally, and briefly: Do you use the effec- 
tive trick of marking an obvious break in your 
story by leaving a quadruple white space in 
your finished manuscript? 

Do you know how to avoid the multiple 
quotation marks—and quotes within quotes 
—which make frame stories look so messy: 
by leaving the foregoing white gap between 
the introduction and the beginning of your 
narrator’s story within a story, then starting 
his unquoted comments something like this: 
The first time I saw her (said Tim Gallo- 
way) she was... 


Do you instinctively make use of dashes 
and quotation marks in combination, en- 
abling you to break a character’s speech, in- 
serting description or action, or both, with- 
out sidetracking your dialogue: “Look, Gar. 
ner . . .” the old man’s knarled forefinger 
pointed to a little cloud of dust which had 
not been there five minutes before—“it’s 
time we got under way.” 


There are many others: if you will ana- 
lyze what makes your own good stories good, 
you can tabulate them for yourself; and in 
time, their use will become automatic. 

No, none of them will put stories in your 
head. But if you have ever walked away 
from what you felt was a good yarn simply 
because your brain children became hope- 
lessly entangled in the typewriter keys, have 
another try. These simple aides will help 
you get it on paper, in salable form. 
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The Western Story 


By FRANK GRUBER 


\ \ ] HEN I came to New York in 1934 to 
break into this writing business I had 
with me twenty-two nice new manu- 

scripts‘of detective stories. I had behind me 
a record of seven detective story sales. All 
at less than a cent a word. I had practically 
no money but didn’t figure I needed any as 
the proceeds from the twenty-two stories 
would carry me until I turned out some new 
stories. 

Of course things didn’t work out quite that 
way. Not one of those twenty-two stories ever 
sold. 

In the course of trying to peddle these 
stories I became acquainted with Leo Mar- 
gulies. I guess Leo knew how things were 
between the hotel manager and myself. He 
really seemed to want to buy a story from 
me. But his readers did not have the co- 
operative spirit. Leo suggested I try adven- 
ture stories. I wrote two, but still the readers 
said no. 

Leo asked me to try a western. I had never 
read a western pulp in my life. My interest 
was detective stories. I had read detective 
pulps for years and I liked them. I didn’t 
think I would like western stories but the 
way things were I couldn’t be choosy. 

I got a copy of Thrilling Western and read 
it from cover to cover. That same evening 
I sat down in my hotel room (rent six weeks 
overdue) and wrote two-thousand-word 
gems, entitled Treasure Trap and Six Shoot- 
ers at Sundown. I submitted them both to 
Leo and he bought both. I have never had 
a single western story rejected since. 

The sale of those two westerns was the 
turning point in my writing career. During 
the next few months I sold quite a few 
western stories. What was more important to 
me then, I began selling detective stories. 
And after awhile began to specialize in them, 
even though I got rejections on detective 
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stories now and then and never did on 
westerns. 

When I got going well on detectives, I 
quit writing western stories altogether. I 
just didn’t like them. I was writing an arti- 
ficial type of western, which didn’t ring true 
to me. I read the stories of other writers who 
were appearing in the same magazine and 
they were as unreal as my own. There was 
much about rustlers and cowboys and out- 
laws. And cowgirls. I think, though, that it 
was the dialect that really got me down. I'd 
cringe every time I came across a phrase like, 
“dern yore ornery hide, yuh dod-blasted side- 
winder!” or “Waddy, I’m goin’ tuh drill 
yuh.” 

For a year I didn’t write a single western 
story but in the back of my mind was the 
urge to write a-—to me—intelligent western, 
in which the hero didn’t once say “yuh” or 
“tuh.” After mulling over it for quite some 
time I finally wrote a 25,000-word story in 
which there wasn’t a single rustler or even a 
cow. I found that I really enjoyed writing 
this story and after getting the check for it 
from Ranch Romances I decided there might 
be something to western stories, after all. 

I browsed around and for the first time 
obtained some western fact books and about 
the same time took a trip to the country that 
was known back in the Seventies and Eighties 
as the outlaw country. I began to be in- 
terested in the west. 

One of the fact books I read was, Wyatt 
Earp, Frontier Marshal, by Stuart Lake. I 
found it one of the most fascinating books I 
have ever read. In Wyatt Earp I found a 
man in whom I could believe. So, too, the 
country and period in which Earp lived. 
This biography of Earp led me to other 
western biographies. I’ve since read more 
than a hundred and am a walking encyclo- 
pedia on peace marshals and outlaws. 
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Authenticity regarding westerners became 
a phobia with me. I really got going when I 
started to sift the true from the false regard- 
ing Jesse James. As a kid I read a million 
words about the James and Younger boys. 
And my memory of those words was a tre- 
mendous barrier for getting the real dope on 
Jesse James. At the same time it was a 
challenge. 

I think I’ve learned as much about Jesse 
James as anyone. During my absorbing 
search for authentic material regarding him 
I obtained newspaper accounts of the trials 
of the Younger brothers in Minnesota and 
Frank James in Missouri. I’ve read a dozen 
books out of print for more than fifty years. 
I’ve tried to analyze the statements of disin- 
terested and unbiased writers as well as those 
of the partisans. I’ve had to draw my own 
conclusions regarding Jesse James and his 
contemporaries. 


Research into the career of Jesse James 
naturally led to other gun-fighters and out- 
laws of his period. The lives of Jesse James, 
the Daltons, Wyatt Earp, Bat Masterson, 
Billy Tilghman, Wild Bill Hickok and others 
contain sufficient material for dozens of 
fiction stories. 


This stuff is real to me. The adventures 
of some of these men absolutely authenti- 
cated, seem incredible even to a pulp fiction 
writer. Few fiction villains have ever been as 
formidable as was Ben Thompson who in- 
vited the highly touted Wild Bill Hickok 
to crawl into a hole and pull the hole in after 
him. Or John Wesley Hardin, the twenty- 
year old Texas kid, who said to the same 
Hickok ; “What are you going to do about 
it?” Or Clay Allison, who journeyed up to 
Dodge to collect the thousand dollar bounty 
which had been put on Wyatt Earp’s scalp 
by certain Dodge citizens. 

The Texas men who shoved the longhorn 
herds up the Chisholm Trail were tough. 
There may have been good Texas men in 
those days but they were the ones who stayed 
at home. The ones who journeyed up to 
Kansas, and there were thousands of them, 
were hot-blooded Southerners who were still 
fighting the Civil War. The ambition of 
almost every one was to “get a damyankee 
marshal.” They got a good many of them. 
They didn’t get Wyatt Earp or Tilghman or 
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Bat Masterson. 

With my new-found interest in the west 
I again began writing western stories but 
the stories are vastly different from the ones 
I wrote four years ago. The stories are au- 
thentic. They ring true to me and I think 
they do to the editors and readers. I go to 
great lengths to make them authentic. At the 
moment I am writing a story in which a 
cavalryman is a major character. I’ve taken 
time out, merely because I want to make 
this cavalryman sound real, to read three 
books dealing with the cavalry in Kansas in 
the Eighteen-Seventies. I may not use more 
than six or eight lines from these books but 
I will know what sort of uniforms a cavalry- 
man of that period wore, what his equipment 
was and something of how he regarded his 
life. In some form this will be transmitted 
to the story. 

In the western stories I am writing now, 
I write of Jesse James who was a farmer, as 
well as an outlaw, of Frank James the Shake- 
spearian scholar. Of trail towns that had 
four saloons to a block but also had theatres 
with the best traveling theatrical companies 
of the day, poolrooms and church “socials.” 

In a fact book, I came across a single 
paragraph which told of a bill collector who 
tried to collect for a piano sold to a Dodge 
City saloon-keeper. I based a ten thousand 
word novelette on this paragraph. 

At this point I might say that in the days 
when I didn’t like western stories I received 
a cent a word for those I ground out. I do 
not sell any today at this rate. 


HAVE certain theories about western 

stories. I think the most important is the 
characterization of my hero. I know what I 
like to read and I try to write the kind of 
story that satisfies me. The rule of some 
writers seems to be to pit a comparatively 
puny man against a gargantuan monster, and 
after a series of defeats have him finally win 
out. 

I just finished reading a long western story 
with such a set-up. All through the yarn the 
hero fought and dodged and fled the villain, 
but finally he turned on him and licked him 
for keeps. I personally don’t like this type of 
story so I don’t write it. In my western 
stories my hero is always a giant among 
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pygmies. He towers over the other characters 
like a pine tree in a forest of tamaracks. 

Do you remember the scene in Zane Grey’s 
“Riders of the Purple Sage” where fifteen or 
twenty men are about to hang another? A 
stranger comes along and tells them they 
cannot hang this man. The lynchers are 
truculent until one of them recognizes the 
stranger and cries out his name, Lassiter. 
The mere announcement of the man’s name 
quells the lynchers. That, to me, is drama. 

My heroes are opposed by badmen but 
the badmen are afraid of the hero. They 
know that he is a better man than they, so 
they try to get him by force of numbers or 
by stealth or cunning. 

Who knows the name of the college stu- 
dent who almost exterminated the James- 
Younger gang in Northfield, Minnesota? 
Every reader of western stories knows of 
Billy the Kid, but how many can say off- 
hand the name of the man who finally killed 
him? Incidentally, the reader may notice 
that I did not mention the name of William 
Bonney (Billy the Kid) among the outstand- 
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ing gunfighters of this period. I’ve made al- 
most as extensive a study of Billy the Kid 
as I have of Jesse James, but somehow I can- 
not work up any enthusiasm about him. I 
contend that Billy the Kid was a stupid, mor- 
onic half-wit. He was as dangerous as a mad 
dog, but he had no brains. 

Earp, Masterson, Hardin, John Ringo, 
Doc Holliday or any one of twenty men 
could have taken The Kid left-handed had 
they been in Lincoln County, New Mexico, 
during The Kid’s run or had there been 
sufficient incentive for them to go there. 
Billy the Kid would have fainted in sheer 
fright had he been told that Jesse James was 
in the same county. 

By the way, it is my belief that there were 
twenty men who could have beaten Jesse 
James on the draw. Yet Jesse was considered 
the most dangerous man of his day. That 
was because he was hunted for fourteen 
years, during which time he became so des- 
perate and gun-shy that he would have killed 
a man who suddenly snapped his fingers be- 
hind him. 
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MAKE YOUR WRITING BRING DIVIDENDS 


300% RETURN FROM A WARD THOMAS COLLABORATION 


My practical, personal collaboration system will make your stories read- 
ily marketable. It should bring you successful results similar to that 
reported by B. M. Hayward, for whom I effected two sales within a 
week—before he had completed his collaboration period. 


"From two sales alone to the Modern Romances Contest and for that market, thru a scene 
Secrets, of the five stories we completed in three short months, Vie ae of oe Say 
the collaboration has netted an even 300% RETURN on my various drafts of the story, 


investment. In addition, the value of your training and its 
effect on my future earnings is beyond computation." 


When you send me a manuscript, whether it be for my regular service, | covers 
or for collaboration, I point out your faults and your virtues, and show 
you where they occur. I can do this because I criticize your manuscript 
paragraph by paragraph, and also work up your copy if you so request. 


Send me your manuscript today—so that the busy Fall months words (minimum fee, $3). 
will see you firmly on the road to magazine recognition. 


WRITE FOR MY FREE BOOKLET—TELLING AND SELLING YOUR STORIES. 


WARD THOMAS 


LET'S COLLABORATE! 


Under my personal collabora- 
tion, I work hand in hand with 
you from a very intensive 
study of the markets you are 
trying for, thru plot outlines 


thoroughly salable story. I 
then market the story, quickly 
and advantageously. This in- 
tensive _ of work usually 
ve} Py? f 
ee 0 can paid over 
this period. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
One dollar per thousand 


With you first story send 
along an extra one of about 
the same len and I'll give 
you a criti report on the 
story—FREE. 


COMMISSIONS: ..... 
T i \. 
Mision 0. “Wedlgs cates 


New York City 15%. 
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SALEM, IND. 
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SONG POEM WRITERS-- If you want to write 


words for sone ou want to make quick regress. 
read the booklet, ‘““‘THE KEY TO YOUR FUTURE IN 
SONGWRITING.” : 
Our free criticism service and famous 50-50 PLAN have 
aided many others and will help you to overcome your 
difficulties. Russell Duke received $150.00 advance on his 
song—Burl Bogg’s song won a nation-wide contest—We 
may be able to help you too. Send your poems today to a 
rogressive comeagy. ig 

o charge for advice and criticism. Send for free booklet. 
mr ge § Song Bureau, Inc. 


No obligation. 

Dept. FREE! 
Salem, Indiana = 
Send FREE Booklet, “The Key To Your Future in 
Songwriting,” and full information about your 50-50 PLAN, 











Composers—Lyricists 


Songs arranged—words and melodies written or revised 
by the arranger of "Cherry Blossom Lane,’ ‘'Treasure 
Island,” “Carolina Moon" and pat other hits. Reason- 

ce. Send for details. 


able rates for finest professional serv 
HAROLD POTTER 


1619 (D) Broadway, New York 


SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Collaboration with a thoroughly trained and well-known 
composer, More than 90 of my Songs and Arrangements 
accepted for publication. Send your Poems for free exam- 
ination and criticism. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. Bachelor of Music 
4153M South Van Ness, Los Angeles, Calif. 


@ SONGPOEM WRITERS @ 


Anyone can write a flowery Ad with a lot of Bally-hoo, 
but listen, we’ll actually PROVE TO YOU that we have 
a truly Wonderful Proposition for Songwriters if you’ll 
spend a minute right now, while you think of it, and 
write us for FREE details! 


SONGSERVICE, (7) 





ORRVILLE, OHIO 








SONGWRITERS: 


""Hit"' Quality Music to Poems, Guaranteed 


Melody to poem, in lead-sheet form, $3.00. Songs arranged; 
submitted to publishers. Send poems for criticism and revision. 
NO CHARGE ON REVISING OF POEMS, IF YOU ACT NOW. 
Only honest advice and help given, based on our many years of 
2xperience, in the music business. 


PARAMOUNT MUSIC SERVICE 


Wrirer’s Dicest 











Room 11, 24 West 20th St., New York City 
SEND FOR 


Si loesmt 
tet? FREE COPY 


of Rhymin sg A and Instruction Book on How to 
Write _ lar Songs. Submit best poems, melodies today for 
our bonafide, superior offer. 


M. M. M. STUDIOS 


Dept. 85 Studio Bidg. Portiand, Ore. 


Wild Bill Hickok was the fastest man on 
the draw in the entire west. He was prob- 
ably the greatest trick shot. He could kill a 
man at four hundred yards with a Frontier 
Model Colt but facing a man who showed 
that he wasn’t afraid of Hickok’s frontier- 
wide reputation was something else again. 
Upon two occasions Hickok declined invita- 
tions to shoot it out. 

My heroes are often patterned after Jesse 
James, Wyatt Earp, Masterson or some of 
the other giants among the two-gun men. 
They are never weaklings. They may lose at 
times to inferior men, but that only bears out 
that even Achilles had a vulnerable spot. A 
defeat of a giant at times lends plausibility to 
a story; which is another phobia with me, 
I am a great admirer of Ernest Haycox’s 
western stories because I believe his char. 
acters are real and his situations convincing. 
I think the best pulp story I ever read any- 
where was one I dug up in an old copy of 
West, called “Lin of Pistol Gap.” 

When Haycox describes a gun battle you 
can believe in it. The villain and hero don’t 
go for their guns the moment a fighting word 
is said. The set-up may not be just right. 
When they do finally fight the hero doesn’t 
shoot the dirty villain right between the eyes 
with his first shot. It doesn’t happen that 
way in real life, as history records. 


When the army’s contribution to the or- 
der of bad men, Sergeant King, faced Bat 
Masterson at something like three paces, he 
beat Masterson to the draw and shot him in 
the leg—which was certainly poor shooting. 
Masterson, although beaten to the draw, 
killed King, and established a reputation that 
carried him for many years. 

Two men decided to shoot it out in Dead- 
wood, South Dakota. One, a wizard with a 
gun, shot five times at his opponent at 
twenty feet before the other man got his gun 
out of his holster. Each of the five bullets 
missed and the slow drawer then killed the 
gun-hawk with a single shot. 

In the most celebrated gun fight of the 
west between Wyatt Earp, two of his broth- 
ers, and the redoubtable Doc Holliday, ver- 
sus five members of the Clanton-McLowery 
gang in the O. K. Corral in Tombstone more 
than thirty shots were fired and only two 
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men were killed. Incidentally, the O. K. 
Corral was behind a photographer’s studio 
and a milliner was an eye witness to the 
fight. I might add that photographers in the 
frontier towns were prosperous men. The 
first thing a buffalo hunter did after selling 
his hides was squander two thirds of his profit 
on fine raiment, including a Prince Albert 
coat with velvet collar and high silk hat, 
after which he would proceed to a pho- 
tographer. 

Another theory of mine regarding west- 
ern stories is that promiscuous shooting and 
fighting weakens a story rather than strength- 
ens it. In the old type of westerns I used to 
do, the hero killed a man or two in the open- 
ing scene and continued his pistol work right 
through the story. A couple of good fist 
fights were usually thrown in for good 
measure. 

I recently sold a 21,000 word story to 
Short Stories in which the hero does not even 
pull his gun out of his holster until the very 
last scene. The menace of it is there, though, 
throughout the story. 


I maintain that characterization, emotion, 
and suspense are much more important to 
the western story than action. At least for 
the type of stories I am trying to do. 

Another writer may approach the subject 
from another angle. He may make action his 
major element, and sell his stories because 
of it. I am merely giving my own personal 
views on writing western stories. 

I used to hear it said by writers that there 
is less originality in western stories than in 
any other type of stories. I say emphatically, 
NO. I say, too, that the western story has a 
wide a scope as the detective. Perhaps wider. 

Of course, if you are going to write merely 
about cowboys and rustlers you are soon go- 
ing to use up the standard plot situations. 
But if you widen your scope to take in the 
entire western panorama, your plot situations 
are unlimited. You can write about the min- 
ing camps, the trail towns, the trail drives, 
the never ending conflict between the forces 
of the law and the outlaw. Only the Indian 
theme seems to be taboo these days. And I 
believe you could sell a really good Indian 
story to Adventure, Short Stories, or Argosy. 

Western magazines are outselling detective. 
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A QUIET STATEMENT 


Fiction Writing. Whether beginner or advanced writer 
you know it will s your progress if you can find 
guidance that is really honest and competent. Glittering 
promises, loose generalities and wholesale praise are not 
enough. I promise only sincere, individual work to make 
ou feel your fees to me were a very g investment; 
jonest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough construc. 
tive criticism of fiction and articles; entirely individual 
instruction—no forms used, no assistants. Besides 
criticism, a ‘‘one-man”’ intensive four-lesson course © 
instruction is offered without set ay and entirely 
shaped by your individual needs. Its aim is to set you 
on your feet and teach you to walk alone. No market- 
ing, poetry, plays or scenarios. Back of me are 25 
years as editor (Adventure, Delineator, etc.) and 9 as 
critic and teacher; a record of many sew writers devel- 
oped; my three books are standard. Write for Booklet B, 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 





FREE MELODY TO YOUR POEM | 


Correct music guaranteed. We publish. If you 
send 3 poems, we will pick the best one, re- 
turning all others. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. ''WD,"' THOMASTON, MAINE 








SONG WRITERS! 


(Poems or Melodies) 


If you want an OUTSTANDING, AMAZING proposition 
that you can truly appreciate, write me todayl A card 
will do. One cent marvelously spent . ... SEEING IS 
BELIEVING. My proposition speaks for itself. Be con- 


vinced NOW! 
RAY HIBBELER 


c-14, 2157 No. Avers Ave., 


TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


1,000 words typed to new clients! 20 Ib. bond; carbon 
copy: duplicate outside pages. Mailed flat. Corrections in 
Spelling, punctuation, grammar, if requested. Thirty cents 
per one thousand words; verse, 4c per line. Book lengths, 
25c per_one thousand words. THE KIND OF WORK 
THAT EDITORS COMMEND. 
LILLIAN WINGERTER 
Waynesburg, Ohio 


BMEREE TO SONGWRITERS 


Send now for free booklet “How To Write 
Songs’? by famous Broadway composer and free 
Rhyming Dictionary. 

Send poems, melodies, or both, for free ex- 
amination, marketing advice, and our remarkable 


offer. 
SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE DEPT. 407 
1234 Broadway New York City 


Chicago, Ill. 





















The Book That Writers Have Asked 
Me to Write 


HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL 
STORIES 


By Esther L. Schwartz 


Price $1 


You’ll sell your first confessional as soon as 
you have read this book ! 
Copies direct from 


ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 
Crompond, N. Y. 


Author of confession stories in all the major 
confession magazines. 
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RADIO SCRIPTS WANTED 


Communications have come in for suitable material from 
with the business of planning, pre- 
Paring, and radio A 
cations from ‘Hollywood and Los Angeles regarding motion 
Picture material. Also other communications from time to 
time from — editorial buyers everywhere including 
» England 
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N. RALPH NATHALE (inxcent since 1929) 


Suite 917, Shreve Bldg. San Francisco, California 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


30c per thousand words. 10% discount for 
scripts over 10,000 words. Neat. Prompt. 
1 carbon free. 


Cc. A. DOBBS 


603 W. 46th St#., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurately, professionally: plays, books, stories, radio. 
Carbon copy. Extra first and last sheets. 40c per thou- 
sand words to 10,000; thereafter ; for minor 
corrections in spelling and grammar. Mailed flat. 


E. CHAPPE 


New York, N. Y. 











320 East 19 Street, 
SEND FOR 


Song Poem 
Kone FREE COPY 


Dictionary and Instruction Book on How to 
Write ~ Songs. Submit best poems, melodies today for 
our Senate, superior offer. 
M. M. M. STUDIOS 


Studio Bldg. 


UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


a requested by New York book 
isher—Free, prompt editorial report— 
Nt tional selling fa cilities — Publication on 
royalty and cooperative basis. 


MAIL MANUSCRIPTS TO 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 
67 WEST 44 NEW YORK CITY 


Portiand, Ore. 
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There are more western titles than any other, 
I think the competition among writers is less 
keen in the western field than in the de. 
tective. 

The potential checks are larger in the 
western field. In the detective field there js 
only one magazine using serials; the top 
length otherwise is 15,000 words, in rare 
cases, 20,000. 

There are six serial markets for western 
stories, five or six that will use 30,000 word. 
ers and quite a few that run 20,000 to 25,000 
word stories. 

I am essentially a detective story writer, 
but after I’ve turned out 40,000 or 50,000 
words of detective material it’s a welcome 
relief to shift over to westerns. For that rea- 
son I think I’ll always write the two types 
of stories. For large producers I think it’s an 
insurance against staleness to write two en- 
tirely different types of stories. 

Incidentally, I coasted along for years as 
a 30,000 to 50,000 word a month writer. A 
few months ago, however, I decided to make 
the noble experiment. I engaged a full-time 
secretary, now keep regular office hours, 
9:30 to 5:00, five days a week. I’ve doubled 
my production and am less fatigued than 
formerly when I wrote only when the mood 
overtook me. 

For detailed markets see the June issue of the 


Digest, “Preparing for a Career in Western 
Pulps,” by Walker Thompson. 





Business in Hollywood 


(Continued from page 11) 
plot is restricted and formalized by stage 
limitations; and, the average studio reader 
rarely has the imagination so necessary for 
visualizing a play while reading only a manu- 
script. 

A produced play is in a different category. 
First of all, someone thought it good enough 
to invest money in. If it was successful, it 
is obvious that the story or characters have 
found favor with the public. Then, too, 
there is a certain amount of exploitation 
value to be derived from the line “From the 
New York Stage Success.” Still more impor- 
tant, someone connected with the studio 
probably saw it produced and, if necessary, 
can discuss it intelligently. 
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The short story and novelette writer has 
no difficulty in securing a reading for his 
work. If you fall in this classification and 
write for the slicks, just notify your agent 
when your new stories will appear and in 
what periodicals. 

Your old slick paper stories have already 
been considered! Every studio covers every 
issue of all important magazines and con- 
tacts writers whenever a screenable story ap- 
pears. 

If you are a pulp writer, it is best to give 
your agent type-written copies of your better 
storie. A pulp magazine yarn rarely sells 
for more than five hundred, usually much 
less. 


Finally, comes the case of the unpublished 
writer. The young man or woman with 
plenty of ideas and courage, but little experi- 
ence or technique, often develops into a 
screen writer—but only after getting -pub- 
lished. (The only alternative to this that I 
know of is to have picked yourself the right 
relatives before you were born. You have 
no idea what a great writer you can become 
if Uncle Steve is a studio head and Brother 
Charlie general manager of distribution.) 


Few agents will submit or even read a story 
by an unknown. They can’t afford to. A 
client who can’t be built to better than five 
thousand a year isn’t profitable to a motion 
picture agent who has his own high overhead 
to consider. 


But this should not be interpreted as mean- 
ing that a writer receiving small checks and 
barely getting by will be snubbed by agents. 
On the contrary, if he is a consistently pub- 
lished professional author, he will probably 
be received with open arms regardless of 
his word rate. A prolific and energetic 
writer is looked upon as a good bet, whether 
he is a pulp writer or a seller to the slicks. 


HATEVER classification you may fall 

into, no doubt you are wondering what 
happens to your manuscript after you put it 
in your agent’s hands. Well, probably it will 
go on a shelf marked “Unread Manuscripts.” 
There it remains until your agent has a 
chance to read it. 

(Continued on page 46) 








WRITERS COUNSEL 
SERVICE 


William E. Harris, Director 


Our Clients Tell Us 


_“‘No other Service gives the same painstaking Criti- 
cism and friendly Personal Advice. Or puts its finger so 
squarely on the individual Rejection Factor.” 


Our clients have tried them all. They stay with us. 


Price comparisons are futile. When you aren’t selling, 
or wish to do better, you don’t want a Service that is 
cheap. You need one that knows what’s wrong! 


One Plan For All 


We sell Service, not Expensive Contracts. 


So, every ms. gets the same careful going over as your 
car, when you take it to a first class garage. We don’t 
accept the owner’s say-so. 


If it does not need criticism, we shoot it along. If it 
does, the author gets a complete Servicing — at no 


extra charge. 
The Plan 

New clients send sample script (5000 words) and Trial 
Criticism fee: $1. (Plus Return Postage). 

Others: 5000 words, $3. 10,000 words, $5. Short shorts 
(2000 words) $1. 

Please: no postcards! Write a letter giving full writing 
experience. 


44 Langdon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


BEING FUNNY PAYS! 
Amuse your friends, Attract others instantly. Let Humor bring 
you prestige, power, fame, riches.—Writing funny skits and gags 
requires minimum talent, short hours—pays big money. Enroll 
in the course ‘How to Be Funny’’ and laugh your way to 
superiority and security. Write for particulars to: 
SIEGEL-SHUSTER SCHOOL OF HUMOR 
10622 Kimberley Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


JEAN JOHNSON 


Romance writer, contributor to 
popular magazines, offers to crit- 
icize expertly and market promis- 
ing love stories. 
Reading fee—75 cents per thousand words, $2 minimum 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, SUITE 933, NEW YORK CITY 


BY POPULAR DEMAND 


Yes, I'll criticize that confession dud! 

Writers tell me I have shown them exactly 
why their confessions failed to click. 

This month one woman won a $1,500 prize, 
with my help. Another received $250 for her 
first story. 

I’ve sold over a hundred of my own con- 
fession stories in the last few years. 

LET ME HELP WITH YOUR CONFESSION! 

My fee is $1 per thousand words, and my 
criticism will help you with all your future 
writing. 

ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ, Crompond, N. Y. 


Author of HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL 
STORIES and SO YOU WANT TO WRITE 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’ S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 

mada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No sstationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover for the August issue on or before July 15. 
Rates 7 cents the word. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our personal”? department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





The Friendship Club welcomes all who are lonely, 
everywhere. PERSONAL SERVICE. Box 670, 
Seattle, Washington. Postage—please. 


YOU (MEN) who are lonely join the Cytherea Club. 
Box 670, Seattle, Washington. Enclose postage. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER—An endless source of 
plot suggestions for Short Shorts, Short Stories, 
Movies, Radios, etc. Complete, 50c. Duffy Co., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 


GROW BUMPER CROPS. Vegetables, Flowers with 

hemi-Grow. Tank or Garden. Directions, 15-gal- 

lon supply $1.00, stamp brings folder. Lightning 
Speed, Streator, Illinois. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 








“HOW TO SUCCEED IN LIFE” explained in detail, 
25c. You will marvel at the chance you have to 
succeed! Luis V. Garza, 430 East 11th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


CANNOT WRITE A STORY, but I can punch cows. 

t me help you avoid the silly mistakes eastern 
writers make in westerns. Fifty cents per thousand. 
Hurst Julian, Box 1134, Grants, N. M. 


SINCERE YOUNG MAN needs work. Will do typing 
~ a in own home. Experienced. Small pay. 
ox G-1. 


WRITE SALABLE TRADE JOURNAL articles. If 
you’re selling them don’t waste postage on us. But 
if you’re in a rut let us give you a hand. Caulfield- 
Ward Feature Service, Box 113, Northside Branch, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


YOUR CARICATURE—lIn pen and ink. Suitable for 
framing. Send good snapshot and $1 to Bill De Hart, 
116 S. Cornell, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


TRANSLATIONS—French, Italian, German, Spanish, 
into English. Expert research, any subject. Ghost 
writer. Rapalje, 3 West 52nd St., New York. 


PLOTTO AND INSTRUCTION KEY, absolutely new. 
Leaving on trip shortly, will sell mine for $8.50. 
Adelaide Kellman, 1530 Sheridan Avenue, New York, 
New York. 


FICTIONAL MEDICAL QUESTIONS answered ac- 
curately, explained simply, corrections suggested by 
physician. $1.00. Box G-4. 


CRESS BROOK FARM. Delicious goat’s milk and 
vegetables. Quiet for writers. Paintable country. 
— MacKibbin, Holmes, Dutchess County, New 

ork, 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS, state kind desired, 5c each, 
30c a dozen. R. Donner, R. 50, Madison, Wisconsin. 


FIRST PRIZE . . . $100.00—Many other cash awards 
for naming our new Writers Magazine. Send dime 
for copy “1000 Laughs” and receive details of maga- 
zine name contest. We want eg articles, poems. 
Writers Publishing Co., Welch, W. Va. 








Wrirter’s DicEst 





AVAILABLE—Competent secretary. Expert in Eng- 
lish and punctuation. Locate anywhere. Box G.3, 


PLOTS BY SELLING ~WRITER—quarter. Box 13 
Kenilworth, Illinois. 


MODEL GHOST STORY—the kind editors buy. Photo- 
litho copy, 20c. P. oO en Box 472, Lima, Ohio. 


PLOTTO AND KEY, WANTED! What’s your price? 
Must be good condition. P. Packerd, 1216 Central, 
Evanston, IIl. 








HUMOROUS IDEAS, 12 for $1.00. You will like them, 
Luis V. Garza, 430 East 11th Street, New York, N.Y, 


FARM IN A BUCKET, soiless, chemi-grow, startling 
results, practical fun, now only $.50 with directions, 
C. Carpenters, 1851 N. Whipple, Chicago, Illinois, 


ANN EMA WILLIAMS (Prophetess-Adviser). An- 
swers 5 questions 25c (coin). Send birthdate. 1100 
Narragansett Boulevard, Cranston, Rhode Island. 








2,500 USED correspondence courses (bargains). Cata- 
log 10c. Circular mailing, writers only, minimum 
1,000, maximum 12,000. Reasonable rates. Wanted 
books, courses. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 





SEND $1 for the book writers have asked me to write 
HO TO WRITE aay Sette ig hee ES— 
Mrs. Esther L. Schwartz, Crompond, 


CONTESTING SECRETS—25c coin. Grant Contest 
Service, Douglas, Wyoming. 


ACME SERVICE—Western Terms; Modern Slang; 
Editorial Taboos; Plots to Avoid; Do’s and Don'ts; 
The Pun Maker; Strong Verbs; Marks of the Ama- 
teur; Marks of the Professional; How to write: 
Western Stories; Juveniles; Pulp Paper Love 
Stories; Smooth Paper Love Stories; Action 
Stories; Mystery Stories; Short Stories. 10c each; 
12 for $1. Douglas, Wyoming. 


SUGGESTIONS with Facts and Figures on Horse- 
Racing, Price $2. What racegoers should know to 
reduce the over-weight in poor judgment. From 
tabulations on legitimate favorites and “good 
things.” No better bet for abused form players. 
Louis Pauer, P. O. Box 6083, Cleveland, O. 


HOLLYWOOD? What do you want to know. Three 
questions, 25c. Room 518, 6777 Hollywood Bivd. 


STIMULATE YOUR LIFE through the joy of new 
friends acquired by joining Happiness Circle. En- 
close stamped envelope for details. Dept. V, Box 
107, Grand Central Annex, New York. 








WRITERS, wanting to live in New York at very low 
cost by assisting operate Cooperative Residence for 
professional men and women. Luxurious old man- 
sion, 62 rooms, 16 acres, overlooking Hudson. Recre- 
ation. Work 20 hours waiting tables, and contribute 
$4.75 weekly in exchange room, board. Work less 
time, contribute little more. Plenty of time to write, 
or seek position. Write Union Church, 229 West 
48th Street, New York. 


THE SLIDING PLOT SCALE. Build characters, 
scenes, situations, and climaxes, and assemble them 
into plots of the most unusual and dramatic nature. 
Scale and instructions 25c postpaid. R. L. Rock- 
well, 1435 West Maple Ave., Denver, Colorado. 


WRITERS, INCREASE amount of copy! Employ a 
ghost-writer and researcher. Successful. Reason- 
able. Estelle Pattillo, Verbena, Alabama. 


ILLUSTRATE YOUR STORY. Pen and Ink. Action 
explains manuscript. Prompt. One dollar each. 
Money order. F. Wormell, 2271 15St., San Fran- 
cisco, California. 








STRANGE YOUNG MAN wishes correspondence with 
other strange young men. You know what I mean! 
Photographs? Yes. Herman Bartlett, General De- 
livery, Maplewood, New Jersey. 





SURRENDER and you will never win a battle. A con- 
tention of Thirteen Years duration. Wanted weekly 
published newspaper to carry narrative. J. O’Cal- 
laghan, 2118 N. W. 33rd St., Miami, Florida. 
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E PERSONAL Handwriting Analysis—per- 
comr ey character, talents—25c. Questions an- 
swered. Merriam, 4649 Woodlawn, Chicago. 


CHARLES LUCK, Metaphysician, Psychologist. Hea!th, 
happi treatments. Information free. 
1011 West 11, Austin, Texas. 


REFINED LADY WRITER WANTED as correspondent 
by internationally known American author. Must be 
single and aspiring. Unusual opportunity for free 
training. Photo returned. Chelsea 2025 
Stark, Saginaw, Mich. 


TURN SPARE TIME INTO CASH with typewriter! 
Addressing envelopes, mailing circulars, typing 
manuscripts. Dime brings information; none free. 
ACE-WDB, 322 Empire Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


FIND THE PAL OF YOUR DREAMS through exclu- 
sive correspondence club. Confidential. Send stamp 
for free sealed particulars. Alice Lee, 4172 E. De- 
Tonty, St. Louis, Mo. 








Fraser, 





MANUSCRIPT typing explained and exemplified. 10c. 
and stamp. Dorothy Korte, 1305 N St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation, and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c, conveniently bound. De- 
tails FREE. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS!!!! I will answer your ques- 
tions and help you with sound practical advice. 
Your troubles solved. Keen-sympathetic-understand- 
ing. All letters strictly confidential. Advice $1.00 
for each problem. Details for stamp. Mme. Rosa- 
lind Bernard, 10 West 47th. St., Studio 400, New 
York, N. Y. 


WE BUY—SELL—TRADE—used books, magazines, 
correspondence courses—on all subjects. Writers’ 
requests our specialty. Don’t hesitate writing us 
about your needs, even for typewriters. A.C. Book 
Shop, 418-B North Clark, Chicago, Illinois. 


RADIO WRITING EXPLAINED—Script sample page. 
(Copyright 1937). Dime and stamp. G. N. Alworth, 
2019 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 





YOUR FAVORITE SNAPSHOT COLORED. 10c coin 
and stamp. Elite Service, P. O. Box 482, 


Park, Ill. 


RELIABLE RESEARCH! (Send problem for reason- 
able estimate). Any conceivable subject. Any ques- 
tions answered. Query. WARSLEY RESEARCH 
BUREAU, Box 85, Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 


“SPANKING CINDERELLA”—20c. Box G-10. 


PLOTTO with instructions, $8.00; TRIAL AND ER- 
ag 1937 ed., $1.75. Both perfect condition. 
ox G-9. 


INDIAN PUEBLOS in Romantic Southwest—Questions 
answered, quarter each; Clipping Service, Feature 
Tips, Research Work. Wolking Clipping Service, 
1320 North Seventh, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


LEGAL ANGLES, criminal and civil, explained and 
adapted to your story plot by lawyer-writer. Ques- 
tion, 50c; three, $1.00. Box G-7. 


THREE BOOKS (content variously imaginative, prag- 
matic) wanted brought out by fine publisher on 
author’s plans, if these feasible. Box G-6. 


RARE ITEM: COOK’S PLOTTO, original numbered 
author’s edition. No longer obtainable. Perfect 
condition, with new instruction booklet. Liquidating 
stock of collector’s items. Sell this PLOTTO for 
$20. W. Irving, c/o Syko, 151 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 








CARTOONISTS! ! Two issues Templeton’s Cartoon- 
ist Monthly 25c. Lavalette, West Virginia. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC BLACK AND WHITE LINE 
copies of portrait and landscape photographs for 
50c. Duplicates 25c. Coins, Stamps. 5x7 in. S. 

Spencer, Box 187, Columbus, Kas. 
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TRUCK DRIVER’S LINGO—Quarter, Box G-5. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
Dime and stamp. (Copyright 1935). Enlarged. 
G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


— LINGO—Valuable to writers. 20c. Box 
-3. 


RAPID WORD COUNTING—(Copyright 1935). Dime 
and stamp. “Uniform Bottom Margins” included 
FREE. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


PEN AND INK ILLUSTRATIONS for your story, 
verse or book. One dollar each. Send money order. 
M. Millner, 1461 Plymouth Avenue, San Francisco, 
California. 


THE PLOT-DOCTOR offers you “live” plots, written 
to your order. Send your story-idea for a 2000-word 
plot-outline, detailing characters, situations, open- 
ing crises, climax, dramatic action. Gives you a 
story you can write. Price, $2 (introductory, $1.) 
York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


LEARN PUBLICITY! WIDE OPEN FIELD FOR 
WRITERS, IDEA MEN! My PRACTICAL MAN- 
UAL, written after fifteen years’ experience, gives 
full background and training. Ready for sale July 
_ pt?” limited edition now. $1.00. Richard Phair, 

x G-8. 


WANTED: STORY IDEAS I can ghost-write. National 
reputation. Ghost-Scribe, 2504 A So. Lenox St., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


YOUNG MAN seeks friendship with mature 
age 30-45, interested in 1 corresp 
Janillard, 505 Daniels Bldg., Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


JUVENILE PLOTTER supplies Situation. Difficulty, 
Unexpected, Decision, Result. Unlimited total orig- 
inal teen-age plot skeletons. Dollar. W. H. Fraser, 
Box 455, Bracebridge, Ontario. 


“WRITE AND GET PAID FOR IT.” Send today for 
free copy. Shows how to actually earn money 
writing. Nine out of ten who follow instructions sell 
quickly. E. R. Slater, Box 49, Glendale, California. 


LONELY? Classy Romantic Magazine 10c. Morrelle, 
Capitol Bldg., Chicago. 
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THRILLING PHOTOS, Books, Novelties Catalog, 
Samples, 25c; 30 assortment $1.00, real value 


sales, 815 Sou Hill (400), Los Angeles, Calif. 


NO GENERALIZATIONS! “Selling Detective Pulps” 
is Specific, Detailed. Authors Methods Hitting Ten 
Markets Explained. $1. 5921 Lemp, North Holly- 
wood, California. 


FOR SALE: Newspaper Institute America course. 
Complete. Perfect condition. Also complete “Plot 
— Brand new. Best offer takes either. 

-11. 


SOLDIERS LINGO—By an ex-service man. 20c. Box 


USED ACCOUNTING COURSE, 
3823 Behrwald, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MAGAZINES—BACK DATES, ALL KINDS. Many 
half price. Tell us what you want. Book & Magazine 
Mart, 306 S. Main, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


WRITERS! Clippings, research. Inquire about my 
special offer ($10. per month) to limited number of 
writers, July and August. Please state interests; 
print name and adress. SHELDON WORTH, 235 
So. 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAWAII—LIVING AND WORKING IN PARADISE. 
4000 words accurate, authentic information ways 
and means, one dollar. Box G-12. 


FEATURE WRITERS! Write me for Prices on my 
newspaper clipping service containing “tips” for 
feature articles. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. 
Bertha Bailey, Leesville, Louisiana. 


PRESS CLIPPING PAYS WELL. Reliable instruction; 
Markets. No bunk! 25c. Albert C, Mayham, Grand 
Gorge, N. Y. 


cheap. N. Pallas, 
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SALABLE NEW PLOTS—Quarter, helpful short story 
briefs, $1.00. Edna Morton, Grand Hotel, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 


EX-ENSIGN, Texas raised—now advertising agency 
man—will answer any question on Navy, Western 
or Agency life. Briefly: 20c. In detail: 50c (Cash) 
Box G-13. 


WHY NOT EARN $20 to $75.00 Weekly, operating 
mail order or local business in your home. FREE 
booklet describes 107 plans. Kessler, Box 311, East 
St. Louis, Ill. 


FORGET BIRTHDAYS, ANNIVERSARIES? _ Send 
stamped, addressed envelope to CLIFFORD RE- 
MINDER SERVICE, 68 Telegraph Street, South 
Boston, Mass. 


WRITERS-ARTISTS—Secluded white cottage-woods— 
borders lake—restricted. 48 miles from N. Y. City. 
Reduced to $9000.00. Write H. B. Haynes, West 
Norwalk Road, Darien, Conn. 








ARE YOU FED UP with the infantilism of your 
environment? CONTACTS, correspondence club for 
the mentally marooned, founded in 1927, with mem- 
bers the world over, promotes the fine art of letter 
writing. 3c stamp for details. CONTACTS, 116 East 
11th Street, New York City. 


WRITE SHORT PARAGRAPHS for National Maga- 
zine! Complete details (book), 25c. Coin! Lewis F. 
Hower, Lewiston, Ohio. 


SENSATIONAL, UNRETOUCHED NUDE photographic 
studies, $1.00 set. “Novax,” 918 8th Street, Oakland, 
California. 


THE SECRET OF PLOTTING is in Pocket Plotter. 


IDEAS COME THICK AND FAST using this new 
chart; just out: “THE ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT”; 
chart 50x32 in., illustrating Roget’s 1000 categories. 
Completely fascinating! Money back guarantee. 
$2.00 post free from publisher only: H. L. Shat- 
ford, P. O. Box 660, Franklin Station, Washington, 
D. C. ROGET’S INTERNATIONAL THESAURUS 
1938 edition supplied at list $2.75 extra. 











UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITY is offered to anyone 
with sufficient capital and Feature Syndicate experi- 
ence by helping me promote “TODAY’S REFLEC- 
TOSCOPE”—an original Feature panel replete with 
inspiring new thoughts and unrelaxing interest in 
every issue. State qualifications. Confidential. 
David Wallerstein, 4651 Newberry, St. Louis, Mo. 


PROFESSIONALS AND BEGINNERS increase produc- 
tion using Pocket Plotter. 





PRIVATELY CONDUCTED PRINT SHOP for the 
production of books or other printing of a private 
nature; strict confidence. Some manuscripts bought. 
Geo. G. Gullock, Vineland, N. J. 





YEAR-ROUND HOME FOR WRITERS. Also three- 
room cabin. Beautiful location. Cedar Lodge, 
Monkton, Vermont. Stamp, please. 





MAGIC DEVICE FOR WRITERS—Get easily ideas for 
writing stories of love, mystery, adventure; for the 
slicks, the pulps, the screen, stage, radio, etc. 
POCKET STORY PLOTTER, second edition, un- 
abridged, enlarged and entirely new, supplies thou- 
sands of plot combinations. First edition exhausted 
in few days. Most original mechanism, new Selec- 
tive Key (Liliputian booklet), bi by ch 
incidents and situations. The Chronological Plot 
Formula organizes ideas, and a novel Plot Blank 
dramatically links them. Outlines are developed 
ns by step, until completed, through an easy 
and almost automatic method of development, most 
helpful invention ever offered writers. CKE 
PLOTTER is indispensable on the desk; carrying 
in pocket, you can plot while traveling, waiting, etc. 
Usefulness guaranteed. Order it now. Waste no 
more your brain looking for plots. Book and book- 
let bound in flexible cloth. Price: $1.50, American 
currency; postpaid. Remit by Postal money order, 
enclosing in your letter only the receipt, since Post 
Office sends international money orders directly to 

yee. Agencia Editorial. Apartado Postal 161. 
rango, Dgo. Mexico. 





Writer’s DIcEstT 





(Continued from page 43) 

No good agent will send out a story he has 
not either gone over personally or had some 
trusted member of his staff read. A success. 
ful agent can’t remain successful unless he 
is careful of his submissions. 

After reading your script, he will either 
return it to you express collect, phone you 
about revisions, or submit it to the studios, 

In order to stay happy, don’t pin all your 
hopes on one script. Let your agent work on 
several at the same time. 


ET us imagine that your agent is enthusi- 
astic about one of your scripts. He thinks 
it'll make a better picture than “Pasteur,” 
“The Awful Truth,” and “It Happened One 
Night” combined. What does he do about it? 
He can do any number of things depend- 
ing upon his method of conducting his busi- 
ness. The most typical method is to submit 
the script to the story editors of all major 
studios and to any independent producers 
who might be interested in that type of 
script. Usually your script will be sent to 
each studio along with five or six other 
super-gigantic epics. Or perhaps your agent 
will submit your story in person, telling the 
amiable but cynical story editors just how 
great, magnificent, and tremendous the 
script is. 

Whatever course is taken, the odds are 
overwhelmingly in favor of a polite letter of 
rejection coming back in anywhere from two 
days to three months. 

Strangely enough, the story editor in most 
studios has no authority to buy a story that 
he likes even if he is convinced that it is 
twice as good as your agent claimed it was. 
The story editor can only “recommend” to 
the producers that the story be purchased. 
The producers being extremely busy men 
have no time to read the thousands of manu- 
scripts that demand their attention. There- 
fore, your yarn is cheerfully chopped to 





RADIO GUILD desires contact with writers having 
ideas or stories suitable for radio programs. Market 
information and bulletin 25 cents. Summer sales 
bulletin now ready. Yours for one dime. Address 
Radio Guild, 10 West 47th St., Studio 400, New 
York City. 





YOUR FORECAST for 1938-39 and 5,000-word as- 
trological reading only 25c this month. State birth- 
day. SOLAR, Sausalito, California. 
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pieces by a gang of cut-throats who, outside 
of business hours, are really charming, cul- 
tured, and attractive young ladies. 


As a result of this butchery, a producer 
passes upon your script in, at the best, the 
form of a one page synopsis or, at the worst, 
a one sentence description. Even the story 
editor rarely sees more than a one page 
synopsis. Thus in the great majority of 
cases no one knows enough about the yarn 
to form a real opinion of its screen value 
except the forty dollar a week reader 
whose opinion is not even considered. Oc- 
casionally, one of the producers might 
have read or heard about the script. Then 
he gives it additional consideration. Some- 
times the story editor will be so sold on a par- 
ticular story that he goes to bat for it and 
fights for its purchase. If either of these 
things occur, there is some chance of a pur- 
chase—but a very slim chance. 


However, few. agents will offend a story 
editor by immediately going over his head. 
That is one of the two main reasons why this 
seemingly useless procedure is gone through. 
The other is that if a story is sold in this way 
it is for the agent a remarkably simple and 
convenient way of making a sale. All he does 
is send the story around and wait for a 
check. 


Unfortunately, this almost never happens. 
The agent then goes to work. He uses his 
contacts and ingenuity to effect and talks up 
the script to producers, directors, stars, con- 
tract writers, and studio executives, button- 
holing them in their offices, at a cocktail 
lounge or private party, on the golf links, or 
sailing off Balboa Island. If the story is 
really good, doesn’t violate the policy of the 
studio, and fits some star or stars under con- 
tract, interest is aroused in it. Then comes 
days of bidding and negotiations. Studios are 
induced to bid against each other. Legal 
tangles are smoothed out. Finally, the story 
is sold. 


The agent then buys himself a huge bottle 
of aspirin, refuses to look at his expense ac- 
count, and starts to work on another story 
which you have written in the meantime. 


Jury, 1938 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have the 
will to go forward—we want to help them to go 
forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 
Send for circular and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


’ 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Inc. 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and technically neh og First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, nactuation ond 8 grammar, if desired. Every page 
proof read. Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words, "30% "iis: 
count over 10,000. Mimeographing. Quality work since 1932. 


NORMA E. ROSE 


4715 W. Lloyd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














RADIO WRITING 


¥~ owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 
as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over 500 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 


BP Pater BimsSsccccccwecescccvcsece $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 
i Peete Be TNs 6 on.oic ccccesceene $2.50 


RADIO SKETCHES AND HOW TO WRITE bi 
Sa? ee Ms s'06:0:5 0040444000 00088 $2. 


DO’S AND DON’TS OF RADIO WRITING 
Oy Tae GRAGETS. se cccccovccccscosces $1.00 


RADIO LOG BOOK 
Names, addresses of all radio stations 


Order your copy today and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - - Cincinnati, Ohio 





Writer’s Digest is your best intreduction when writing advertisers. 





















































Writer’s Dicest 





ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 


A limited number of writers given 
personal training. Complete Courses 
in fiction and poetry writing. Criticism 
of unsold material. 

Contributor to New Yorker, Nation, 
Sat. Review, C. S. Monitor, O'Brien, 
O. Henry collections, Writer, Writer's 
Digest, etc. 


Consultation (by appointment) YOrk 2220 
6112 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


RADIO WRITERS: Over 150 Karl 


Zomar client stations want new program 
scripts, dramas, skits, novelty ideas. Send 
audition scripts for prompt consideration. 


Karl Zomar Script Service 
P. ©. Box 150, Springfield, Mo. 


TENTH-YEAR CELEBRATION 


POETS: During 1938, KALEIDOGRAPH will go 
. ° into its tenth year of publication. Inno- 
vations have been planned, including a series of valuable 
CREDIT SLIPS, two of which appear in the current issue. 
Send 25c for a copy, or send stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope for particulars. You will receive also Prize Program 
and descriptive leaflet of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS, 
four of which contain 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c copy; $2 a year) 
702 North Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 


Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by manu- 
script typist with 10 years’ experience. Carbon copy fur- 
nished. Corrections in spelling, grammar and punctuation, 
if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up to 10,000 words, 40c; 
10,000-25,000 words, 35c; over 25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. 
Poetry 1c per line. Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 


THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for YOU. My clients write me con- 
tinually that they are selling their manuscripts which I 
have professionally prepared for publication. I revise, 
—. and give your story new life, interest and appeal. 

eturned to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one 
dollar per thousand words. Write for discount on books. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 
The most up-to-date text on radio 
i . itches How 


RADIO WRITING :tsgc's “Radio Sketcee ang How 


Includes 20 samples radio continuity. Price $2.00 from 
Writer's Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio. 




















WHAT ARES 
a THOUGHTS: 


Where do they start? What is this 

mysterious power possessed only by 

humans? Fascinating and instructive 

are the facts about your inner mind, 

your personality, your understanding; 

facts taught secretly by the Rosicrucians for centuries. 

Learn about it; but first write for FREE BOO to 

Scripg Y.Z.F. THE ROSICRUCIANS (A. M.O.R.C.) 
SAN JosB, CALIFORNIA 


Laying It on the Line 
(Continued from page 21) 


find a man who will love you as I love Henry, as 
Henry loves me. You must have your freedom 
then for your own sake. Henry is mine.” 

She makes as natural a speech as you can write 
with this emotional material and try to keep the 
emotions natural and sincere too. Then Rita can 
gather into her arms the wedding satin that Mary 
Jane is holding out to her and can give her speech 
telling about the other man. Now it is convincing 
as it isn’t in your early version, because now yoy 
have placed clues straight through your story. ; 

When she disappears out of the door with the 
wedding satin in her arms, Henry and Mary Jane 
have a short scene of not too much rapture. Be. 
cause a light touch is needed after all of this 
heavy emotion and even a half-joking speech will 
be right for this ending. Something like the tone 
of this from June’s Sweetheart: ‘... I wouldn't 
trust myself with you on my mind. And besides,” 
his lips gathered her smile, “I'll be too busy get- 
ting married.” 





Sir: 

Thank you so much for the privilege of reading 
Miss Bardon’s excellent criticism of the story, 
“Wasted Love,’ which should prove invaluable 
to all students of the short short story. 

In its present form, the story is unconvincing, 
and insincere. If the writer follows Miss Bardon’s 
advice, the characters will become real people, 
honestly in love, and the complications will evolve 
naturally from character conflict. 

Heven MacVicure, Editor, 
149 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 





The magazines buying pulp paper love 
stories follow. Be sure to read and study 
several issues of any one of these magazines 
before writing a story for it. 

Sweetheart Stories, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 

Love Story, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

All Story Love Tales, 280 Broadway, New 
York. 

Love Book, 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 

Popular Love, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York. 

Love Fiction Monthly, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York. 

Complete Love Magazine, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York. 

Romance Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York. 

Smart Love Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. 
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Love Romances, 461 


York. 
Thrilling Love, 22 West 48th Street, New York. 


Ten Story Love, 67 West 44th Street, New 


York. 





Complete Short Story 
“ Markets 


(Continued from page 16) 


The Watchword 
Otterbein Press, 240 West 5th Street, 
Dayton, Ohio 
1500 words. Payment on acceptance. 
Liberty 
Chanin Building, 
New York City 
up to 1500 words. 
ance plus liberal bonus. 


RADIO 


By Howarp WarwWICcK 


Payment on accept- 

















How does radio writing differ from play- 
writing? In several important ways. Let us 
give you a sample of what we mean in this man- 
ner. In two parallel columns, one _ labelled, 
“Stage Play,” the other, “Radio Play,” we'll show 
you how a given scene would be written for each 
medium: 


STAGE PLAY 


Scene: A railroad station 
almost anywhere. 


RADIO PLAY 

Opening: 

Sound: (Heard in back- 
ground) Locomotive, bells, 
hubub of conversation. 

Train Announcer: (Held 
in back.) 2:26! Leaving on 
track 4—Greystown, Middle- 
ville, Youngsport, Centre- 
ville and New York! 

Eleanor: John, your train 
leaves in 5 minutes. 

John: Oh is-er that all! 
Oh Eleanor, let’s forget 
about time. 


Time: Almost anytime 
during the last war. 


John, a young man in 
soldier’s uniform, stands 
facing Eleanor, a wistful 
young woman. Eleanor 
glances nervously at her 
wrist watch. There are sev- 
eral moments before she 
speaks : 

Eleanor: Five minutes Eleanor: All right! Let’s 
John! In five minutes, Pl) talk about places. The 
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Eighth Avenue, New 


NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 
WRITERS 


The newspaper syndicate field is a steady free 
lance market. Every newspaper in the country buys 
syndicated writing. Writers who slant their writ- 
ing into this market secure regular weekly incomes 
when their material sells throughsyndicate contract. 


The Newspaper Syndicate Departmentof WRITER'S 
DIGEST is planned to aid those approaching this 
field and guide their column, cartoon, article or 
fiction features into sales channels. 


For each column of 200 to 600 words 

wor cccccccccccccccccc co SOS per colume 
For each cartoon................-40¢ each 
For each joke filler...............20¢ each 


Minimum fee for criticizing scripts for the 
syndicate market ................$1.00 
Criticism includes advice on how to Improve your pros- 
pective syndicated material, how to sell it, and where 
to sell it. Advice given as to whether to sell through 
an established syndicate, or to start your own. We par- 
ticularly like to see submitted to this department columns 
that are now running gratis in small country papers, and 
to help the author build his column up to national 
proportions. 
We do not give marketing advice unless the column 
merits same. Fee refunded when the column Is too spe- 
cialized to sell, or pos done. Our service also Includes 
a detailed, authentic reply to any questions on the 
sible syndication of your own column. Such questions 
mo A be numbered, and must be specific and to the 
point. 


NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 





Cincinnati, Ohio 








WRITE FOR THE SCREEN 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the studios 
and am prepared to take up your stories personally with 
Studio Editors. Send for my booklet today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., Suite 215, Dept. 55 





QUICK CASH MARKET 


for acceptable Emotional Love, Mystery, Romantic Confessions, 
Westerns. mss. with regular $1 service fee (Dol- 
lar Bill will do) and return postage. Fee returned if sold. 
Report and criti ig not salable material. Or ask for 
Bulletin 5A and 6A. 


DON H. WIMMER, Literary Adviser 
New York, Chi GREY ce DRS . 
MAIL ADDRESS: ROUTE 7, 





HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 








be standing here alone. 
John: Five minutes! 
Eleanor: Yes, John. 
John: (Laughs nervously) 
Eleanor, I had so many 
things I wanted to talk 
about. . . But now for the 
first time in my life I can’t 
think of a thing to say. 
Funny, isn’t it? 





places you’re going to see. 
John: I can’t, Eleanor! 
Eleanor: Why John? 
John: Because a soldier 
never knows where the 
army’s going to send him. 
Eleanor: No, he doesn’t, 
does he—when there’s a 
war. (Pause.) 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 


TEN YEARS' EXPERIENCE 
Writing 
Editorial 
Sales 


Terms on Request 


235 West 46th St., New York City 
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Writer’s DIcEstT 





PLAYWRIGHTS! 


My experience as a teacher of professional playwriting 
qualifies me to give you authoritative technical advice. 
As a specialist, my full time is spent working with play- 
wrights; lyzing their problems; teaching them mastery 
of their craft. No matter how great your potential talents 
may be, an inadequate knowledge of technique can mar 
your work and prevent your plays from selling. No field 
of writing is more specialized than the stage. Learn the 
demands of construction, selection, dialogue, characteriza- 
tion, and climax. Do not market your play blindly or 
before it is In salable form. | can spot its weaknesses 
and help you over them. If your work meets my high 
standard | will market it for you. Every first rate dra- 
matist of today Is primarily a craftsman. Master your 
craft. The market Is always open for a good play. Avail 
yourself of my practical, straightforward script criticism. 


Analysis and specific revision advice: full length, $10.00; 
one act, $6.00; scenarios or synopses, $8.00. Analjysis 
only: full length, $5.00; one act, $3.00. 

Write for Information about my course of training by 
consultation, a practical method designed to meet your 
individual needs. 


EDMUND FULLER 


PLAYWRITING CONSULTANT 
AUTHOR'S REPRESENTATIVE 
Instructor In Playwriting, New Theatre School, N. Y. C.; 
Former editor, THEATRE WORKSHOP Magazine; con- 


tributor to ONE ACT PLAY MAGAZINE; produced play- 
wright; lecturer, director. 


521 East 8!st Street 
Phone REgent 7-4507 





New York City 

















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


40c per 1,000 words with carbon copy and extra first and 
last sheets. Minor corrections made in spelling and gram- 
mar, if requested. Special rates on more than 10,000 words. 
STUDIO TYPING SERVICE 
1585 Cross Roads of the World 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Bonded and licensed by the State of California to represent you 
in the studios. 











Have You a 


BOOK MANUSCRIPT 
to Market? 


If so, it should be read by disinterested critics, 
competent to point out needed polishing, be- 
fore submittal to publisher. Write, telling us 
nature and wordage; we will quote regular 
reading fee which is based on wordage and 
which is refunded if manuscript is marketed 
by us. Ask for FREE BOOKLET: “The High- 
road to Story Acceptance.” 


H. LEWIS HAYNES 
& ASSOCIATES 


414 E. ELEVENTH ST. ¢ LOS ANGELES 


A reading, editorial, advisory, and marketing organi- 
zation for writers. Consultation, personal or by mail, 
incurs no obligation. 








RADIO PLAY 

(Eleanor turns abruptly. 
She is trying to hide her 
face in her ridiculously 
small handkerchief. John 
takes both her shoulders in 
his hands and twirls her 
around easily.) 

John: Don’t dear—you’ve 
behaved very beautifully till 
now—Look—look up at me. 

Eleanor: (Definitely) I 
wasn’t going to cry, John 
(stifling a lone sob). I 
really wasn’t. 


john: Know what you 
looked like for a minute? 

Eleanor: Probably pretty 
awful. . . 

John: No, you looked just 
like that little girl who 
cried way out loud, when I 
came to tell her that I was 
going away to visit my un- 
cle’s farm. For months I'd 
hoped and waited. Then 
the great day arrived. My 
uncle came to take me with 
him. And then—remember 
what you did when I came 
to say ‘‘Good-bye?” You 
broke right down and cried 
shamelessly. S h my 
uncle’s farm wasn’t the 
same after that. 

Eleanor: No... (Take 
it up.) John, you'll write 
me a letter everyday, won’t 
you? 

John: Yes, everyday but 
Thursday. 

Eleanor: Why not Thurs- 
day? 

John: Because I’ll write 
you two letters on Thurs- 
day. 





Now, let’s break each scene down. 


STAGE PLAY 


john: Eleanor, it’s funny 
isn’t it. For the first time 
in my life, I can’t think of 
a thing to say. 

Eleanor: That isn’t like 
you, John. 


John: Remember, I used 
to be quite the orator at 
school? 

Eleanor: 
boxer, too. 

John: Darling, did I ever 
beat you up, I don’t re. 
member? 

Eleanor: No, I was think- 
ing of the time you battled 
Steve Maxwell all over the 
school-room floor. 

John: Sweet, I had a 
perfect right too. Know 
what Steve did? 

Eleanor: Never till this 
moment. 

John: Steve called you a 
**Button-nose.”’ 

Eleanor: He’s—he was 
right, wasn’t he? 

John: Yeah, but no one 
can call my girl ‘“‘Button- 
nose” and get away with 
it. No one except me. 

Eleanor: Poor — poor 
Steve! 


And quite a 


John: Yes, rotten luck 
about Steve wasn’t it? 


Eleanor: NO it wasn’t 
Steve or you or me. It’s 
this rotten war! 

Fohn: Darling we can’t 
help that now. 

Eleanor: We could have 
John. You and I and every- 
one else shouldn’t have let 
Steve die the way he did. 
(Start to fade.) He was 
flying in his plane . . 
Free as a bird in air. 

Sound: (Fade on, droning 
of propellor.) 


Let me 


show you why the radiowright’s job is some- 
times ten times harder than the playwright’s and 


sometimes a lot easier: 


In scene (1) All your playwright has to do 
is say: SCENE: A railroad station. . .” Then 


it becomes the scenic 


designer’s problem after 


that . . . In radio it’s still the writer’s problem 


to tell his listeners (a) 


where the characters are, 


(b) who they are, AND as soon as possible. This 
he can do with the aid of a Narrator, if he 


wants to take the easiest way out. 


This method 


however, isn’t as popular as it used to be. Radio 
now demands that the author set the scene in 


Sound and Dialogue. 


In the radio script (1) the sounds of trains, 
etc., and the station announcer let us know at 
once and unmistakably that we are in a railroad 


station. 
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The playwright tells you that his characters are 
a soldier and a young woman. The soldier’s uni- 
form tells you what you need know about his 
calling. In the radio sketch we have to wait a 
bit, to let one of the characters tell you that the 
other is a soldier . . . Because we have to tell it 
easily and gracefully; we CAN’T drag it in by 
the head and shoulders. 

In scene (2) the stage directions tell us that 
Eleanor “glances nervously at her wrist watch.” 
In radio we must bring that out in skillfully 
veiled dialogue. 


Now after we’ve finished setting our radio 
scene, we must get right to the body of the story. 
ACTION in dialogue is essential. It doesn’t hap- 
pen to be so imperative on the stage. Here we 
can take a little more time for development. 

Remember this; in radio, we can rely on the 
voices of our characters to tell us their age, so- 
cial position, and sometimes the part of the coun- 
try where they have lived. We don’t have to 
make a special point of this on the stage. On 
the stage, we can go back several years to tell 
about the kind of people we’re dealing with, and 
their relationship to each other. In radio we 
can’t unless that information is an essential part 
of our story. Consider John’s block speech in the 
stage script, scene (3). All right for theatre .. . 
Never do in radio . . . takes too much time... 
too much of the same voice all at once. ... In 
our radio script we must get right to the point 
of the story: That Steve, a childhood friend of 
John and Eleanor’s has been shot down, and 
burned to death in the cockpit of his plane. We 
must get to it fast, so that we can “flashback” 
to a dramatic action scene, so essential in radio. 
Now here’s one point where radio has it all over 
the theatre. We can go anywhere at no addi- 
tional cost, without waiting for the stagehands 
to shift scenery, besides we don’t have to go to 
the expense of installing a revolving stage in our 
theatre . . . All in all, its based on a very simple 
point . . . remember that and you’ve caught the 
secret of radio writing: The playwright writes 
for the eye and ear... in the order named... 
The radiowright writes solely for the all power- 
ful and we hope understanding EAR. 


Now for a MARKET for your radio scripts. 


Ivan Black, Press Representative, tells your Ra- 
dio Reporter that the Radio Division of the Fed- 
eral Theatre of New York City, 1697 Broadway, 
does on occasion use outside radio writers for 
special work in their Continuity Department, 
headed by Leo Fontaine. However Mr. Fontaine 
must know your work, he must know that you 
are capable of writing for an increasingly meri- 
torious market Script fees are twenty-five 
dollars for each half hour script assigned and 
accepted. Some of the Federal Radio Theatre’s 
shows this season have been: “TISH,” adapted 
from the Mary Roberts Rinehart stories ‘ 
(WABC-Columbia) and the radio adaptation 
soon to be heard over WOR Mutual, Canadian 
Web of James Boyd’s “DRUMS.” 





Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


You have written a story. 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: (1) 
How many of my readers will fice this story? (2) Does this 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay down 
good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor, you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the par- 
ticular story that you send us. These are some of the many 
points we answer for you: 


@Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@Are your characters the kind of people the reader 
can recognize and understand? Are the character’s 
problems the kind of problems the magazine readers 
meet themselves? 


els the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


@Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


@What magazine wants to buy work such as this now? 

@Does the author know his subject, and is he enthused 
enough over it so that the reader shares the same 
enthusiasm ? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


@lIs the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager 
that the reader gets his point that he uses a black- 
board pointer? 


@ Has the author native literary talent? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST 
does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we 
help you? 


The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 


5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
AGNES M. REEVE 


Author of 
Twelve Cardinal Elements Short Story Writing 
READER, CRITIC, AUTHORS AGENT 
Constructive Criticism 
Revision Typing Marketing 


Expert professional service in every line. Instruction in 
r new technic and editorial requirements. I am in con- 
stant touch with editors, book hers, play publish 
ers and screen agents. Recent sales Bag been to 
many juvenile periodicals. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 

Send for Catalogue Dept. D Franklin, Ohio 














FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, who 
have never sold a story, I have something that 
will save you a year’s time. A post card will 
bring you full details. Address “Writer,” 1332 
So. Bonnie Beach Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 











STORIES CONSIDERED WITHOUT “READING FEE!” 


If submitted for revision. Will completely re- 
build those promising salability, market through 
sales dept. that gets results! Revision charge 
small. Proven sales! Submit your best, with 
postage, to: 

CHARLES P. GORDON 
Rebuilding Dept., Dante, Virginia 











\vertising. g. Erepere ick]; spare time. 
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Pase-Davis School of Advertising 
3601 Michigan ay Dept. 305-B, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 





ROGET'S THESAURUS 


$1.00 Postpaid 


The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s style, 
phrasing and vocabulary into professional smoothness. 
Book Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The 1937 Photo Almanac Guide 


contains 215 pages, is 6x9 inches in size; 
stoutly bound; and sells for only 90c 
postpaid. Contains all markets that buy 
photographs, and the requirements and 
rate of payment of each. Also five chap- 
ters on how to take and sell good photo- 
graphs with examples. Order from 
Writer’s Digest Book Department, 22 
East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











It’s Nice Work and You 
Can Get It! 


(Continued from page 24) 


what little I had gathered from writing the 
article. After thinking it over I decided to 
gamble a bit, so I sent off an order for an 
advanced text book on the subject. At the 
same time I stalled for time by writing the 
editor and asking what rates he could pay. I 
informed him that it would take more than 
the usual amount of time to prepare them 
(I didn’t tell him why) and that I would 
have to give up some other work in order to 
take this on. 


The book and the editor’s reply arrived 
together. The editor was willing, it seemed, 
to jump his rate up to 2c a word for this 
material, and to pay $3 each for photos. 
That sounded good so I got busy and studied 
the book. I boned on that book like I was 
getting ready for a college exam. In a few 
hours I had the first three chapters down pat. 
Then I closed the book, sat down at the old 
type mill, and tore off the first article of the 
series. 


I didn’t plagiarize; I simply wrote it 
straight from the knowledge I’d absorbed. 
I took the technical details, worked them 
over in my mind, and wrote them out in 
common everyday English. I was writing 
down to the man in the shop, leaving out 
most of the theory and putting in just what 
the ordinary workman could grasp. It went 
over big. 


As month followed month I read more 
books on the subject until I had spent ex- 
actly ten dollars. It was a good investment. 
The ten dollars plus a few hours a week of 
study furnished the background I needed 
to turn out the series of twenty-one articles. 
The actual writing and picture taking took 
about three days out of each month. The 
series of twenty-one articles averaged a little 
better than $45 each, for a net total of a 
little over a thousand dollars. 


Now you know why I’ve gone over to trade 


journal writing. Like the high school girl & 
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in 


Jury, 1938 


said, “It’s nice work if you can get it.” And 
to that I can add, “You can get it if you try.” 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Trade journalists simply must have 
a good camera. Most newspaper men and trade journalists 
prefer the Graflex. This is made by the FOLMER 
GRAFLEX CORPORATION, Rochester, N. Y. The price 
is from $60 to $100, approximately. Hal Schumacher at 
this company knows this side of the trade journalist’s 
business very well and will probably be glad to assist a 
free lancer who wants to learn to operate a@ camera in 
conjunction with his trade journal articles. 





NATIONAL LITERARY 
CONTESTS 


“Contest News in Brief Reviews” 





By 
GILsoN VANDERVEER WILLETS 








Every year on June 1, National Contest Head- 
quarters selects ten of the most prominent and con- 
sistently successful prize winners in America. This 
year the ninth annual group of All-American 
National Contest Champions is headed by Robert 
T. Gidley, 3637 Maplewood Avenue, Dallas, Tex., 
former architect and now a professional writer who 
commenced entering contests in 1927 and who has 
since captured 300 prizes valued at $12,000 in- 
cluding four automobiles and six radios. At first 
Mr. Gidley was only interested in comparatively 
simple contests but in recent years his attention 
has been devoted to more difficult contests for 
essays and short stories. During 1937 he won 85 
prizes valued at $5,350. The nine remaining 
champions in this year’s group are as follows: 

David L. Wadley, Muskogee, Okla. (author of 
“Winning Ways,” a recently published text book 
on prize contest technique) ; Mrs. Marie Brennan, 
Webster Groves, Mo.; Charles Kraatz, Jr., Akron, 
Ohio (at present a writer on the staff of WNEW 
in New York City; Mrs. Edward Peck, Alameda, 
Calif.; Carl R. Pennington, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Mrs. Beatrice Malcomson, Jackson, Mich.; Ken- 
neth F. Lohn, Wessington Springs, S. D.; Mrs. 
Marjorie S. Robertson, Phillipsburg, Kan., and 
Eugene M. Leckie, Springfield, Mo. 


Physical Culture Magazine offers $1,000 in 23 
cash prizes ranging from $15 to $500 each for 
“the most interesting and informative articles stat- 
ing in simple terms just what physical culture has 
done to promote your health and further your 
happiness.” 

Entries are limited to 2,000 words, or less. Par- 
ticipants must state their age, height, measure- 
ments and weight. They must also give complete 
details regarding their exercises, recreation and 
other contributing factors to their good health. 

The contestant’s photograph, preferably a full- 
length picture in bathing suit, must accompany 
every entry. Mail entries flat with cardboard back- 
ing to protect photograph. Attach sufficient post- 
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FEATURE ARTICLES 


In helping you to write 
features that will sell, 1 
avoid meaningless technical- 
ities and use only methods 
that I have demonstrated to 
be practical. I am a sellin 
writer — not a “‘professor’ 
of authorship. 

William Parker, whose 
article appeared in the 
June issue of Mercury, 
writes: “Thank you for 
the suggestions made for 
rewriting my article, 
‘SHANGHAI PRESS 
CONFERENCE.’ Mr. Pal- 
mer, Editor of The Amer- 
ican Mercury, accepted 
and paid for the article 
after having previously returned it. A disinter- 
ested critic is a friend indeed.” 

R. M. Orr, now a staff writer for a prominent 
trade journal, says: “Your constructive criti- 
cism of my former work along these lines has 
helped to make this promotion possible, and I 
want to extend my sincere thanks for your fine 
contribution to my development in these efforts.” 
_I am not running a school. I am working indi- 
vidually with a selected group of writers, many of 
whom have already gone through the “schooling” 
stage and now require the aid of a commercial writer 
capable of producing the finishing touch necessary 
to put their articles across. 


Write for full particulars of my methods and rates. 


CHARLES CARSON 
332-A, Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone: MAdison 3413 











GAG-CARTOON 
AND MAKE BIG MONEY — AT HOME — BY MAIL 
~eoqetoss pay up to $200.00 per cartoon. Get in this 
NEW FIELD and be your own boss. My 50 lessons— 
1000 illustration course shows you how. FREE CAR- 
TOON MARKETS INCLUDED—only course of its kind. 

All for $2.80 
Free Drawing Set if you act at once. 
MOON GAG-CARTOON CO. 


Paramount Bidg., Dept. C-15, Fall Creek, Wis. 


THE STORY'S THE THING 
Now Reduced to 
$3.00 Postpaid 


So you can afford to order today, this great guide to 
WRITING SUCCESS. 


Write for descriptive circulars. 


PROGRESS PUBLISHERS 


411 West 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





FREE! (6 Uri 


This booklet by Dr. Burton, giv- 
ing six ways to begin a story, will be 
of real help to you. We will also send 
full information on the Richard Bur- 
Creative Writing, and 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test, giving 
you a sincere appraisal of your writ- 
ing ability. Send today—no obligation. 
RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 
702-8 Essex Sidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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$30,000.00 FROM ONE 
SHORT STORY! 


Another included in O’Brien collection of ‘Best 
Short Stories.’”” Many others in numerous publica- 
tions from Post to Pulps. Intimate acquaintance with 
many famous editors and authors enable me to give 
you such guidance as should help you to turn your 
manuscripts into checks. 


Why | Can Help You Write To Sell 


Upwards of a hundred manuscripts by me and writers 
associated with me have been sold to book publishers 
and leading magazines. Again and again I have seen 
wise revision make a sale. How I made $30,000.00 out 
of one short story in the Saturday Evening Post, after 
it had been twice rejected by them and once by every 
other possible market, is a story itself with information 
of priceless vallue to any writer. It is in my FREE 
booklet. 

If you have never done any writing but wish to, if 
| are writing but not selling, if you have made a 
ew sales but are making no progress, if you have tried 
others without success, send for my FREE booklet and 
see how I have dealt with all of those conditions suc- 
cessfully, how I guide and help you to produce and 
sell short stories, articles, interviews, newspaper features, 
histories, biographies and novels. See how I coach be- 
ginners sympathetically and develop talented but un- 
recognized writers. Unique, different, personal methods. 
Complete selling service. Very low rates. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 


Including William Anthony McGuire, famous playwright 
and screen writer and producer; Burton Rascoe, famous 
editor, literary critic and essayist, and many other promi- 
nent editors, authors and literary agents. Details in my 
FREE BOOKLET. Send for it as the first step on the 
road to WRITING THAT PAYS. 


Scammon Lockwood j2'ess5;'4-"" 


New York, N. Y. 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


ggg typed accurately to meet editorial require- 
ments. rrections in spelling and punctuation, pr 
read and mailed flat with extra first and last pages and 
carbon copy. 40c per one thousand words. 


N. R. WIGHT 


48 Sanford Street, Bradford, Pennsylvania 











Your Manuscript Typed 


By typist with 10 years newspaper experience. 40 cents 
per 1000 words. 20% discount over 10,000. Corrections in 
grammar, spelling, punctuation. Elite or pica, type. Bon 


rst and last sheets. Carbon copy. 


HELEN F. DAILEY 


Per. plicate 
ailed flat. 


Box 314 Willmar, Minn. 











HELP FOR PLAYWRIGHTS! 


Successful New York Play Agent, specializing in 
Broadway and Hollywood material, will analyze your 
play and suggest improvements, most likely producer, 
star, director, etc. Modest reading fee. Usual 10% 
commission if your play is sold. Broadway managers are 
reading avidly and buying NOW for Fall production. 
Write at once if you think you have a play for Broad- 
way. References: any Broadway producer. 


SARAH ROLLITTS 
545 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Representation in: 
London — Paris — Budapest — Hollywood 











age. No entries or photographs will be returned. 
Judges will consider interest, sincerity and the 
value of information submitted. 

Address entries to Youth Preservation Contest 
Editor, Physical Culture Magazine, 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York City, in time to reach the spon- 
sor before midnight of September 1, 1938. 


The Burma-Vita Company, 2019 East Lake 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn., announces its annual 
contest for jingles suitable for Burma-Shave road. 
sign advertising. This firm pays $100 for every 
six-line jingle accepted, or $20 a line. . . as some. 
times only one or two lines are accepted and they 
are paid for at the $20 rate. This is an excellent 
offer. In addition to the prizes which are to be 
awarded September 1, the sponsor often pur- 
chases acceptable lines months or years following 
the contest. Those who wish to participate would 
do well to write directly to the sponsor for a free 
brochure of instructions for writing Burma-Shave 
jingles. 


The Star Weekly, 80 King St., W., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, in collaboration with The Can- 
adian National Exhibition offers $1000 in 54 cash 
prizes ranging from $5 to $500 each for the best 
pictures of “Canada At Work” and “Canada At 
Play” in a contest ending Aug. 1. Each week 
there is an additional offer of $10 for the best 
picture submitted. 


The American Guild For German Cultural 
Freedom, 40 West 77th St., New York City, offers 
a prize of $4500 for the best book ranging from 
50,000 to 200,000 words in length written as fact 
or fiction by or concerning a political exile. Manu- 
scripts must be written in German and submitted 
under a pseudonym. If interested write for 
further details. The contest is scheduled to close 
Oct. I. 


The Rocky Mountain Sportsman, Denver, Col- 
orado, is reported to be offering cash prizes rang- 
ing from $1 to $15 for action photographs of 
wild life. 


The Hotel World-Review, 222 East 42nd St, 
New York City, offers a first-class round-trip 
ticket to Europe on the French Line, $100 in 
cash and an opportunity to study hotel conditions 
in New York, London and Paris, as first prize in 
a national essay contest open to all hotel em- 
ployees who are to write on this subject: “What 
hotels can do to bring travelers to their states.” 
This contest closes Oct. 1. 


True, 1501 Broadway, New York City, has in- 
augurated a new department captioned “Strange 
But True,” wherein briefly written paragraphs 
relating strange facts are printed. For each one 
accepted True pays $2. You must give source 
of your information. 
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BOOKS 


to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 

catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST r 

All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


ends the foll 





ing books 





GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


ford Dictionary 
ee _ University Press 
The Correct Word and How to 


se It 
: a Tot Baker 
Book of Errors in 
~~ — Vizetelly 
Thesaurus 
omer Peter Mark Roget 
Syncayme and Antonyms 


English 1.50 


Webster + Dictionary 
It Right 
—_ phe» com Bierce 
monsense Grammar 
~ "Senet Rankin 
A Working Gromene of the 
—— La 
james Caaih 
English Grammer Simplified... . 
jam . Fern 
Writing Good English 
By j. Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder 


PLAYWRITING 


Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting 
john 
Plagued, for Profit 
Arthur E. Krows 
So You're Writing a Play? 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Writi: 
Peter 
Gateway to Radio 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them 
Peter Dixon 
Do's and Dont’s of Radio Writing 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
Writin 
amar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories 
By Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments 
O. 3. Martin 


POETRY OR VERSE 


First Principles of Verse 
obert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters 
Horatio Winslow 


2.00 


¥ er 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Points About Po 
Don 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 


teed 7 a Dictionary. . 


2.00 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writer’s Market 
A. M. Mathieu 
1938 Year Book and Market 
Guide 
Photo-Market Guide 
john P. Lyons 
Photo Almenec & Market Guide .90 
Writers’ & Artists’ Yearbook... 1.75 
All foreign markets 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
25.00 


Wm. Wallace Cook 





Plot of the Short Story 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Plots and Personalities 1.75 
j. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 


SONG WRITING 


Facts About Popular Song 
Writing 
Sigmund Spacth 
The Art of Song Writing 
Al Dubin 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 
Robert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 
Profitable Photography for Trade 
Journals 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty a: a Week with Car 
and Camer 
Paul ‘G. Holt and H. R. Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
Short Story Technique 
David Kaffeiock 
Narrative Technique 
Thomas H. Uzzeil 
The Graduate Fictioneer 
Bedford jones 
Trial & Error 
jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit 
D. Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing. . 
R. S. Dowst 
Writing the "Short Short Story. . 
Alderman 
The Writing of Fiction 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
Writing 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing 
Robinson 
The Only — Ways to Write a 
Short Sto: J 
20 Problems oA the Fiction Writer 5.00 
john Gallishaw 
Advanced Problems of the Fic- 
tion Writer 
john Gallishaw 
The Story’s the Thing 
Agnes Parsons 
Writing As a Career 
Thomas H. Uzzell 


- 1.75 
1.00 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. 19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 
Descriptionand Narrative Writing 2.00 
Lawrence H. Conrad 
Around the Copy Desk 
Medill School of Journalism 
Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 
Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 
Science Catches the Criminal... 1.00 
Modern Criminal Investigation. 3.00 
Dr. Harry Soderman 
Magazine Article Writing 
E. Brennecke 
Contest Gold 
Writing Novels to Sell 
urence D’Orsay 


.50 | The Technique of the Novel.... 


‘arl H. Grabo 
Writing the Sex Novel 
Murder Manual 
Underworld and Prison Slang... 
Sea and Navy Writer's Guide. . 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide.. 
Air Story Writer's Guide. o* 
Thesaurus of Slang 
Howard Rose 
Cowboy Lingo 
amon R. Adams 
The Business Writing....... 
Fred 
This Trade ‘Writing 
ward Weeks 
The Profit in Writin 
urence D’ 
Psychology for the Writer 
rof. . Nixon 
How to Write for Business 
Publications 


The Writer’ '* Book 
james Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing 
arrington 
Making Laughs Pay 
C. Warden LaRoe 
The Said Book 
. All synonyms for “‘said’’ 
Editor's Alfred D 


How to Ay Mss. and Contest 


Entries 
The Gag Builder 
on Ulsh 
Learning to Write 
orothy Hubbard 
The Art of Cartoonin 
Chuck Thornd: 
Turn Your Humor Into Money. 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books postpaid: 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 











Literary Contests 
(Continued from page 54) 


Leisure, published by the Century Engineering 
Corp., Cedar Rapids, Ia., prints a column cap- 
tioned “Banter,” wherein $1 each is offered for 
the three best jokes accepted for each issue. 





This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, has announced: “Almost every city and 
town can boast of some unusual fact about itself. 
If you know any such item—startling, romantic, 
humorous or even almost unbelieveable—and if 
you can show that it is authentic, write it briefly 
and mail to ‘It Happened In... .,’ Care of This 
Week.” No contributions returned and $3 paid 
for each item accepted. 


Family Circle, 400 Madison Ave., New York 
City, pays weekly prizes of $10, $5 and numerous 
$1 awards for contributions to its “Food for 
Thought” page wherein oddities pertaining to 
food, cooking and household matters are printed 
with humorous illustrations. (The magazine does 
the illustrating). 


The Barber's Gazette, 224 Canal St., New 
York City, pays $2 for each short poem accepted 
for its ‘““Poet’s Corner” and $2 each for humorous 
items printed in its “Clips and Scrapes” column. 
This periodical frequently conducts contests with 
larger prizes ranging up to $100, or more. AIl- 
though the contests are intended for barbers only 
we have observed that very few barbers actually 
win the prizes. 

Tips: 

A forthcoming periodical, True Mystic Science, 
Minneapolis, Minn., will probably offer prizes 
amounting to $1000 in its inaugural issue for true 
mystic experiences The Barre Granite 
Association, Barre, Vermont, is reported to have 
announced a design competition offering $1500 in 
prizes for a “Cemetery Memorial of Moderate 

Ted Malone’s radio stunt, “Between 
the Bookends,” paying $10 daily for best poem 
read, brings an average of 200 poems a day. 

To 

appreciate the value of a good literary agent, read 
Lurton Blassingame’s story of how “Young Doc- 
tor Galahad” came to be submitted in the Red- 
book-Dood Mead contest wherein it won $10,000 
for Elizabeth Seifert., on page 3 of May WrirTER’s 
If you know any employees of the 

General Electric Company, remind them that the 


company pays most generously for constructive 
suggestions. During 1937 G. E. employees were 
paid $85,000 for new ideas submitted through 
this firm’s suggestion system. During the past 1] 
years G. E. has paid $600,000 for similar sug- 
gestions. The professional writer can help the 
G. E. employee considerably in writing his idea 
or suggestion clearly and convincingly. .... . 
George R. Keith & Co., 2609 Lake St., San Fran- 
cisco, offers $1 to $15 for each acceptable idea 
telling how some one at some time found a job 
vacancy or how the job was obtained after the 
vacancy had been located. Complete details may 
be had for a stamped, return envelope. (NOTE: 
Mr. Keith is head of Keith Approved Service, a 
retired business executive, and is busy preparing a 
book on job hunting. It is his hobby. No strings 
are attached to his offer which is most sincere. He 
has already paid out several thousand dollars for 
similar ideas. G.V.W.) 





Women’s Magazines 


Club Women’s Digest, 401 Berger Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Mary S. Powell, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use some 
fiction slanted for general women’s magazine— 
Art; Biography; Music; Travel; Literature; 
Theater. Length should be 1500 to 2000 words. 
We pay Yc to 2c a word for prose; 10c a line 
for poetry, on acceptance.” 


Homes and Gardens of Tomorrow, 842 E. 40th 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Maud F. Robertson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘We 
use all that is new and meritorious pertaining 
to homes and gardens. No fiction used. We use 
very little poetry. Reports are made on material 
within thirty to sixty days.” 


The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kans. 
Nelson Antrim Crawford, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
5c a copy; 50c a year. ‘We use fiction of literary 
merit and popular appeal, 1000 to 6000 words— 
shorter manuscripts preferred. We use serials of 
20,000 to 30,000 words. Query before submit- 
ting any serial. We use article material of human 
interest or unusual character which may appeal 
to women—but no personality sketches. Query 
before submitting. Reports are made on manu- 
scripts within three days to two weeks. We pay 
2c a word, and up, immediately on acceptance.” 


Timely Topics, 401 Berger Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. Mary S. Powell, Editor. Issued monthly; 








oe ed 
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20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “This is a Republican 
newspaper for women. We use articles with Re- 
publican slant. Length, 500 to 750 words. We 
use some poetry with same slant, preferably hu- 
morous. Rate of payment is Yac a word, and up, 
on acceptance. Poetry, 10c a line.” 


Woman’s Day, 67 West 44th Street, New York 
City. Eileen Tighe, Editor. Issued monthly; 2c 
a copy. “We want articles of 1500 words or 
less; short stories, 4500 to 7000 words on sub- 
jects of general interest to American housewives 
and mothers. Not interested in any scripts which 
do not contain an angle of service or usefulness 
to the mother in her daily tasks around the 
house, or help her in some way in the raising of 
her family and all the problems entailed therein. 
We report on manuscripts within four weeks and 
pay a minimum of approximately 5c . Paid on 
acceptance within six weeks.” 


Vogue incorporating Vanity Fair, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. Edna Woolman 
Chase, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 35c a copy; 
$5.00 a year. “This is a fashion. magazine—no 
fiction used. We use articles of from 1500 to 
9500 words; also photographs of travel, candid 
camera, personalities. Reports are made within 
two weeks. Rate of payment is from $25 to 
$200, upon acceptance.” 


This Week Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. Mrs. William Brown Meloney, 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: "It was as pleasant 
as unexpected to receive your letter telling me you had 
sold ARROWS TO WINDWARD. Many thanks for your 
efforts," writes Frederic Chace, of Massachusetts. His 
is my latest first book sale (exclusive of professional 
sales). Recently Mr. Chace sent me the revised ver- 
sion of this book which | criticized for him two years 
ago, and which he was able to work on only after a long 
period of delay. (Book sold on its first submission.) 
LATEST FLASH: Canadian serial rights on recently ac- 
cepted American book just arranged for. Two movie 
sales to my clients’ records last month: One play and 
one original story. (Price brought by original, $3,500.) 
LATEST CALL: Leading Canadian market wants book 
length serials; material must be absolutely first run. 
No objection to same story being sold as book, even 
before serial acceptance, but serial publication must 
come first. Moving picture firm needs good story with 
medical background. Unusual biographical idea also 
desirable. One of New York's most solidly established 
firms, with a strong back log, now wants non-fiction 
books on health, self-help, decoration, photography. 





Query Me On Your Ideas 
Regional and economic studies, fiction or non-fiction, still 
desired by leading publishers. Books of genuine literary 
merit. | am particularly interested in discussing first books. 
Whether your book is complete or in outline form, write me 
about it; | should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST 


1938 57 


YouR WEAPONS 
OF ADVANTAGE 


Make no mistake .. . 
This writing business is a 
battle. But you have many 
more weapons than you 
have ever used; weapons 
you never even thought of: 
‘What you are, what you 
have done; most important 
of all, what you can do. 

Every “first sale" | made 
during the past month has : 
been based on specific sug- Pooterie Chace, outher 
gestions | gave the authors Book Asthors ‘an: 
—after | had determined "emer"? 
what they could do best. ‘I realize now what 

erfect advice you gave me," writes Blake 
Reed, successful love story writer. "Yours is 
the soundest, most ‘both feet on the ground’ 
criticism I've ever received." 


“The thing | like and respect most about you is 
that you appear to be not only frank and straight 
from the shoulder in your criticism, but that you have 
a keen appreciation of what a writer is trying to do 
even when he does it badly," says Gardner Hunting, 
of Illinois, one of my most promising beginners. And 
Louise McFarland, of Philadelphia, another promising 
beginner writes, “May | congratulate you on your 
ingenuity! You knew that story better than | didl" 


(Simply because | know her capabilities, | sug- 
gested to my client, Marjorie Mueller the article on 
radio writing which will appear in next month's DIGEST. 
Four articles by clients of mine have been featured in 
the past three issues; sixteen other clients have won 
prizes in the WRITER'S DIGEST Contest which just 


closed.) 

It took me years to develop my present system, and my 
present faculty for finding your possibilities in yourself, but 
s = many other writers have profited through that, and 
it is entirely possible that you also will gain because of it. 
The best way for you to begin working with me is to fell 
me about yourself when you send me your manuscripts. 
Do as my selling authors have done: Tell me about yourself- 
Once | know what you can do best I'll work with you from 
outline to finished manuscript—and when you're ready, I'll 
get assignments for you, as | do for many of the writers 
working with me. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. 
My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, de- 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and experienced market- 
ing of your manuscripts are: $1 up to 4,000 words; 50c per 
thousand words thereafter. All books over 50,000 words, $24; 
Poems, 50c each. No other fees. No “collaborations.” Re- 
submissions free—always. The thorough help | give you in 
outlining and revising might be called collaboration, but 
comes to you at my regular fees. 

| can now promise reports within two weeks. Remember 
that my work with thousands of authors has made every one 
of your writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me your 
best manuscript now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue 
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O. K.— YOU WIN!! 


After many years of serving only those writers who 
sought us out; of dealing with editors and authors only 
through personal contact, we must change our policy. 
Market demands crowd in on us, and the writers on our 
lar list are overworked. WE NEED NEW WRITERS 
and we are adding a reading bureau to help us find them, 
Send us _your manuscripts at once and take advantage of 
the service preferred by professionals. 
Rates: oe gs for manuscripts up to 2, words. Pe cents per 


000 
aa ter. Resubmissions free; fees unded when 
work is solid. 


CAMERON - REED 


Literary Agents 


126 Madison Avenue, New York City 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


An Author says, ee service is, remarkable; 
quality of your material ‘he Best have found.’ 


so 
West of Rockies Or Canada add 10%. 
ta ee bee 3 & 4-line rae, address stickers a , postpaid 


in Uni 
LEE E. GOOCH 


Box 202 Hernando, Miss. 


GREETING CARD VERSE CRITICIZED 


Let me tell you pees Ky is wrong with your rejected verses. 
Send me your best efforts before submitting them to busy 
editors. Honest, frank criticism and suggestions for im- 
provement. 25 cents a verse. 


ANN KELLOGG 


Hyannis, Mass. 





Box 283, 


FREE—50 "HUDSON" MANUSCRIPT CARDS 
with every order over $2.00 


Eaton’s CORRASSABLE Bond, 100 sheet pocket 
= Envelopes—25 9x12 and 25 94x12h%.. 
25 6 a. = x9% 


No. d 50 No. 11 
120 MANILA "One- Fold Env., 60 sending, 60 return. 1.00 
Hammermill Bond, 500 sheets—20 Ib., $1.49; 16 lb., $1.14 


Ho muosen RIVER PRESS, Dept. C, 20 W. 22nd St., N. Y., N.Y. 
0% West of Mississippi. Write for free ‘‘Hints for Writers’ 


———SSss 
EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


College Graduate (Journalism) will type your, manu- 
scripts at 35c per 1000 wor Minor corrections, if 
requested. Carbon. Proof-read. Ten years’ experience. 
Also mimeographing service. 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY 
538 West Belden Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
JOIN WRITER'S CIRCLE 


An international organization. Members participate in 
many valuable advantages offered. Write for Pros- 
pectus at once. 
It Is FREE. NO OBLIGATION 
R. BESNER 


30 Church St., Dept. 27, New York, N. Y. 
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Send for free copy of Rhyming Dictionary and Instruction Book 
on How to Write Popular Songs. Submit best work today, either 
poems or melodies, for our bona fide, superior offer. 


M. M. M. STUDIOS 


Studio Bidg., Portiand, Ore. 


Dept. 105, 


Editor. “We want short stories, $150 to $1,000; 
articles, $150 to $400. Short stories of romance, 
mystery, adventure or humor, not over 3500 
words. Good stories of 1500 words or less are 
particularly needed. Short articles of 1000 to 
1500 words on (1) recent developments in popular 
science; (2) adventure; (3) glamorous person- 
alities of men and women in the news and 
important enough to be of national interest ; (4) 
sports personalities and articles tied closely to 
news; (5) articles on subjects making for a 
Better America; (6) animal articles; (7) 
spirational editorials, full of warmth and human. 
ness, 800 to 1000 words. Fillers, consisting of 
short articles of 300 to 800 words on all above 
subjects ; cartoons, short animal material, appealing 
animal photographs. 

We report on manuscripts within 2 weeks. We 
pay 4 weeks after acceptance.” 





Mystery and Detective Magazines 


Clues Detective Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. Anthony M. Rud, Editor. Is. 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
want fiction with 15,000 word length. All stories 
must be complete. Requirements are similar to 
those of Detective Story except that we aim at a 
somewhat younger audience. Stories should be 
a little faster paced, and can be a trifle more 
lurid with a slight touch of horror (not sex hor- 
ror). We never hold a manuscript longer than a 
week. We pay lc to 3c a word, on acceptance.” 


Detective Book Magazine, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “Detective 
Book is the market for colorful detective fiction 
novels from 20,000 to 30,000 words as well as 
short stories from 2000 to 6000 words. Reports 
are made within two weeks and we pay Ic a 
word, upon acceptance.” 


Detective Novels, 22 W. 48th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued  semi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We publish 
two novels from 15,000 to 20,000 words; short 
stories in each issue. Reports are made within 
two weeks. Payment is Yc a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Detective Story, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Anthony M. Rud, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
stories in the length of 15,000 words. All stories 
must be complete. We ask much more sympa- 
thetic and poignant character betrayal than we 
wanted formerly. There must be at least one 
likable character in each story. Crook-lead tales, 
and rapid-fire action stories have little chance. 
We are subordinating the artificial problem de- 
tective story to the mystery in real life, asking 
that the detective story move one step nearer the 
genuine quality without abandoning its stimu- 
lating qualities. Manuscripts are held not longer 
than one week. We pay Ic to 4c, on acceptance.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Detective Tales, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Loring Dowst, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We want 
novels 12,500 to 15,000 words; novelettes, 8,000 
to 10,000 words; shorts, 2500 to 6000; short 
shorts, 1000 to 1800 words. Objective, clue-by- 
clue stories are not wanted. Tales must have 
action, but at the same time sing with genuine 
human interest (both sides of the law) warmth, 
and novelty in plot. This magazine is a sincere 
effort to re-humanize and re-dramatize the de- 
tective story. Our detective tales are based more 
upon Raffles, Jimmy Valentine, and Jimmy Dale 
characters than the common-run hard-boiled dick. 
Reports are made within two or three weeks. 
We pay Ic per word and up, on acceptance.” 


Dime Detective Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City. Kenneth White, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use 
short shorts of a thousand words up to novelettes 
in the 17,000 word length. No ‘formula’. Re- 
ports are made within one week and we pay Ic 
a word, and up, on acceptance.” 


Dime Mystery Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Loring Dowst, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use 
novels 13,000 to 16,000 words; novelettes, 8000 
to 12,000 words; shorts 3000 to 6000 words. We 
buy a few entirely supernatural yarns if they are 
extremely well done. Love element can be fitted 
in to definite advantage. Horrifying and terrify- 
ing situations are desirable as opposed to ma- 
terial which is only gruesome, harrowing. Re- 
ports are made within two to three weeks and 
we pay lc, and up, on acceptance.” 


Double Detective Magazine, 280 Broadway, 
New York City. Preston Grady, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
shorts of from 1000 to 5000 words; novelettes, 
10,000 to 13,000 words; novels, 35,000 words. 
Good writing is necessary. No formulas taboo, 
but the more familiar formulas should have fresh 
and original treatment to fit the market. All 
varieties of crime fiction. Reports are made 
within two weeks. We pay 1%c minimum, on 
acceptance.” 


Front Page Detective, 149 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Hugh Layne, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
fact detective stories written under by-line of 
officer who solved the case. Current stories with 
strong mystery and woman element preferable. 
Script must be accompanied with photos of 
principals and scenes. Reports are made within 
two weeks and we pay 1c a word, plus $3.00 
per picture used, on acceptance.” 


Inside Detective, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. W. A. Swanberg, Editor. “We want 
well written, fast moving stories of actual detec- 
tive cases, preferably, but not necessarily, written 


Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, quvenile 
Writin Article riting, 
News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
s of literary experts, headed by Dr. J ng 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Specia 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty eg of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 
Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories, have won prizes 


| of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 


are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking——constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 

Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and a sample copy of the 
RITER’S MONTHL will be sent 

free to all who answer this advertisement. 


Write Today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 





GET YOUR RADIO $$$$$ 


Two professional writers of successful programs over NBC, 
CBS, and MBS coast-to-coast networks offera_ thorough, per- 
sonal criticism and marketing advice service, New low rates: 
2 per 15-min., $4 per 30-min. scripts. Mail your scripts, to- 
gether with self-addressed stamped envelope, today! 


RADIO SCRIPT SERVICE 
26 Perry Street, New York City 








MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed to meet editorial require- 
ments. Corrections in spelling and grammar made if 
requested. Carbon copy and extra first and last es 
free. 40c per 1000 words. Special rates on 10,000 
words and over. Poetry lc per line. Mailed flat. 


C. P. GERING 
Box 127, Freeman, S. D. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS ... 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
Can You Write Correct English? 


Then, you can sell Juvenile material—Stories, 
Articles, Fillers. 


I’ve sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, Articles 
and Fillers to Juvenile Editors. 


Now I’m teaching it. 
Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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HOW MUCH IS 
Information 


WORTH TOYOUr 


ou are entirely right in asking what kind 
Yo information? 


We mean the kind of information that enables 
men and women who have never before sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that enables 
writers who are now selling their work to sell a lot 
more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts about 
writing for people whose pre-conceived notions about 
the profession are mistaken. 

Such information WRITER’S DIGEST has to 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and it is worth 
ten times that to the majority of WRITER’S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

Regularly the DIGEST brings you not only help- 
ful, inspirational, fact finding articles, but also the 
following valuable monthly departments: 


@ Trade Journal Markets 

e New York Market Letter 
e Literary Prize Contests 

e@ The Writer's Market 

e@ Book Publisher's Needs 

e Radio Market Letter 


That’s why over 41,000 writers throughout the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. A 
ear’s subscription is offered on our usual money- 
ack guarantee. If you don’t like the third issue, 
drop us a postcard, and we will refund your money 
in full and you may keep the free premium we send 
you. Only a publisher with a genuine service to 
offer can make such a guarantee. Decide now to let 
WRITER’S DIGEST make 1938 a banner year for 
your literary interests. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen : 

Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book 
I have checked. 


Learning to Write. 
Points About Poetry. 
Making Laughs Pay. 
College Dictionary. 

















under by-line of police officer or official who 
helped solve case. We do not want fiction with 
a smattering of fact. Stories should be gleaned 
from official records, as well as from police 
officers, and names, dates, addresses and _inci- 
dents should be thoroughly checked for accuracy. 
Woman interest desirable but not essential. Ad. 
visable to query editor. Lengths are 1000 to 
6000 words. Pictures must accompany stories, 
We pay 1c a word, and up, for prose; $3.00 
each per photo, on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Detective, 22 W. 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use novel- 
ettes from 8000 to 15,000 words; shorts from 
1000 to 7000 words. Reports are made within 
two weeks. We pay lc a word, on acceptance.” 





Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


The American Rifleman, 816 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. Laurence J. Hathaway, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year, 
domestic; $3.60, foreign. “This is the official 
publication of National Rifle Association; tech- 
nical magazine. At the present we are over- 
stocked with material. We use technical articles 
on rifle, pistol and shotgun; no fiction used. 
Reports are made as soon as possible and we 
pay on the average of Ic a word, with some 
allowance for pictures, on publication.” 


Baseball Magazine, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Clifford Bloodgood, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We do 
not use fiction. We use articles of general base- 
ball interest. We pay %c a word on publica- 
tion.” 


Illustrated Football Annual, 461 Eighth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. 
Issued annually; 25c a copy. “All our material 
is staff written or supplied by correspondence in 
various sections of the country.” 


jack Dempsey’s All Sports Magazine, 480 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. Jack Demp- 
sey, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 
a year. “We use fiction with a sports angle, not 
over 1500 words. We use articles relating to 
sports or featuring some sport. We use photos. 
Reports are made within a week after receipt. 
We pay lc a word, and up, on publication.” 


Post Time Weekly, 542 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Mark Mellon, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 35c a copy; $15.00 a year. “We use 
articles on horse racing. These must be tech- 
nically correct. Writer must know all angles of 
the game, as our readers are thoroughly familiar 
with it, and would immediately note the work 
of a novice. Reports are made within one week. 
We pay 2c per word, on acceptance.” 
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Sport Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. Ronald Oliphant, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use short stories of from 3000 to 5500 words; 
novelettes up to 10,000 words. Best to query 
editor before submitting serials or articles and 
to study stories in magazines for types of plot 
and treatment. We favor articles carrying the 
authority of a name prominent in the world of 
sports. Lengths, 2500 to 4500 words. They 
may be of the ‘as-told-to’ type. Reports are 
made within two weeks. Good rates paid upon 
acceptance.” 


Turf and Tanbark, 103 Park Avenue, New 
York City. M. H. M. Burghely, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
short stories of not more than 2000 words, per- 
taining to horse racing, polo, horse showing. 
Need not be sectional. We use articles on breed- 
ing, methods of training, all phases of horse- 
manship. Good action pictures of hunt meets, 
etc. are wanted. Reports are made within three 
weeks. We pay from 2c to 3c a word, on 
acceptance.” 





VERSE MARKETS— 

The Bard, a Quarterly of Verse, 398 Russell 
Avenue, Jackson, Missouri. Margaret Ferguson 
Henderson, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use one long poem 
each issue, sixty other poems. Please send return 
envelope, stamped and addressed. Submit more 
than three poems and less than twelve. We pay 
in prizes, yearly and with each issue.” 


Kaleidograph, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
702 North Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas. Whit- 
ney Montgomery and Vaida Stewart Montgomery, 
Editors. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use all types and lengths, with pref- 
erence for brief, rhymed lyrics. Reports are made 
in about two weeks. Payment in prizes only.” 


La Paloma, 221 West Broadway, Patterson, 
New Jersey. James Gabelle, Editor. Issued 
quarterly. “We use all types of poetry. Reports 
are made at once. Payment is in prizes.” 


Palms: A Magazine of Poetry, Box 317, Grant, 
Michigan. Elmer Nicholas, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘We publish 
poetry and essays of interest to finished writers. 
Reports are made within one month.” 


Prairie Wings, New Rockford, North Dakota. 
Grace Brown Putnam, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “This is the official 
organ of the North Dakota Poetry Society. We 
use short selections, quatrains, couplets, cinquains, 
hokkus, etc. We will accept sonnet length ma- 
terial. Reports are made within a month. Pay- 
ment is in prizes.” 





Beginners 
Only 


mK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 

a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


(co . ATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress, Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITERS DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 











*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 


back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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PROFITS 
FOR THE PLAYWRIGHT 


Sell goal mad by placing it in Little Theatre production. 
Plays produced in the twenty Little Theatres in Holly- 
wood are covered by all the major studios. They’re buy- 
ing them! 

I will place your play for production in one of the Little 
Theatres or tell you in detailed criticism why it is un- 
available. 


One act ys 
Full lengt eo” r 
Includes analysis and suggested revision, submission to 
Little Theatres, play followed through production, con- 
tracts arranged, etc. No other charge, except, of 
course, the usual sales commission of 10%. 
BEGINNERS — FICTION AUTHORS 
Build a play from your story. Send plot ¥ pen (approx. 
00 words) for constructive criticism an suggestions on 
salability. I will enclose sample pages explaining profes- 
sional form of typing play manuscript—$1.00. 
All fees must accompany manuscript 
My fifteen years ysiass in Hollywood’s major studios 
and the New York Theatrical world are at your disposal. 
For further information, write 
VIRGINIA WEBSTER 
The Playwright's Service 
BOX 1509 HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





A leading slick paid one of my clients $600.00 bonus 
in addition to first class rates for material I had as- 
sisted him with. He writes: ‘‘This is certainly testi- 
mony to the winning combination of my material and 
your constructive skill.’? Another has just passed his 
first hundred sales, who had sold nothing before he 


—===$600.00 Bonus for my Client] 





came to me. Sales and treatment consideration $1.00 
for short stories under 10,000 words, 
or send for my folder outlining 
collaboration plans adjustable to 
your individual needs and writing 
time. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


Dept. WJ 
P. ©. Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 











BECOME A COLUMNIST 


Fame and fortune await the writer who can produce 
a successful column. He ad methods acquired through 
our complete course of 12 lessons with assignments. 10 
years newspaper experience. Send for free pamphlet in- 
cluding endorsements. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 


Box 4, Station D Los Angeles, Calif. 


Able Mss. + A-1 Typing — Sale 


Your editor will appreciate the professional preparation 
of your work at the hands of former Hollywood author’s 
assistant. MSS. transcribed on fine bond and returned 
flat—extra copy, cover and large marketing envelope 
free. 1,000-10,000 words 40c per M, thereafter 35c per M 
Obvious errata corrected; Mss. carefully proof read. 


M. CHATHAM 


P. ©. Box 3506 Miami, Florida 














WRITE FOR RADIO 


Dramas, Serials, Commercial Programs, Continuity or Gags 
bring big money to trained writers. One successful idea may 
keep you busy for years and earn a fortune. 

Our short, home study course will show you how to write for 
this lucrative market and tell you how and where to submit 
material. Special attention to new writers. 


Write for free chart: How to Determine Your Ability. No ob- 
ligation. Radio Arts Academy, 3819 Wilshire, Studio S, Holly- 


Upward, Prairie City, Illinois. James A. 
Decker, Editor. Issued quarterly; 15c per copy ; 
50c a year. “We use original verse of any 
length; no particular style required. Verse must 
be of high quality. We also have a reprint de- 
partment, and will consider material from same 
if submitted by author or publisher.” 


General, Literary and Fictional 
Magazines 


Arkansas Methodist, 1018 Scott Street, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. A. C. Miller, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Any ma- 
terial sent in without return postage will not be 
returned.” 


The Boys World, David C. Cook Publishing 
Company, Elgin, Illinois. David C. Cook, Edi- 
tor. Issued weekly. “We want short stories of 
2200 to 2500 words; short shorts, 1500 words; 
serials, four to six chapters—200 to 2500 words 
each. Subjects can be adventure, sports, school 
life, historical. We use articles about successful 
boys, with photos; and upon scientific and general 
information. Length about 200 to 900 words. We 
use photographs of boy activities. Some poetry. 
Reports are made by 10th of month following. 
We pay good rates, on acceptance.” 


Children’s Play Mate Magazine, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Esther Cooper, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use adventure 
or mystery stories for boys and girls about twelve. 
Length: 1800 words. Also nursery stories—hum- 
orous or imaginative—for boys and girls about 
eight: Length: 1000 words. We are interested 
in pioneer stories, stories of foreign lands from 
authoritative sources. Reports are usually within 
two weeks. We pay lc a word, minimum, on 
acceptance or publication.” 


The Christian Family, Techny, Illinois. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
short stories of wholesome family life from 1000 
to 2000 words. Short verse on subjects relating 
to family life. Reports are made on manuscripts 
within a month or two. Payment is from 'c 
to lc a word, on acceptance.” 


Current History, 63 Park Row, New York 
City. M. E. Tracy, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want articles on 
important present-day affairs, (foreign and do- 
mestic) social, political and industrial conditions 
of the world today, treating different countries. 
We use photographs. Reports are made from one 
to three weeks. We pay 2c per word, two or 
three weeks after publication.” 


Famous Funnies, Inc., 50 Church Street, New 
York City. Harold A. Moore, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
stories of 1500 words in length, packed with 
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plenty of action and adventure and designed for 
youngsters between the ages of ten and fifteen 


years. We pay $25.00—payment made upon use 


of story in publication.” 


Forum and Century Magazine, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. Henry Goddard Leach, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a 
year. “We are always in the market for provoca- 
tive articles. We are also receptive to the personal 
problem type of article with strong human interest 
angles, and from time to time we publish a well- 
documented expose of some particularly sore 
spot in our economic or political set-up. We 
report within about two weeks and pay between 
50. and $100. for 2500 word articles.” 


The Gadders’ Guide, 401 Berger Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Eppy Cure, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “This is a humorous travel guide; 
stories of scenic trips with a touch of historical 
background are wanted. We pay ic a word, 
and up. Length should be from 500 to 750 
words. All manuscripts should be accompanied 
by an addressed, stamped envelope for its return.” 


The Home Friend, 1411 Wyandotte Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Leona Johnston, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We 
want short stories of from 1800 to 3000 words 
of unsophisticated type to appeal to small town 
residents. Short poems—same type. We want 
general interest articles—1500 to 2000 words. 
Prefer that they be accompanied by illustrations. 
We use short, inspirational poetry. Reports are 
made within two weeks from receipt. Rate of 
payment is 1/5 to Yac per word; verse 5c to 10c 
a line, on 10th of month following acceptance.” 


The Modelmaker, 7611 W. State Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. A. C. Kalmbach, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We want articles on construction or description 
of models including working model steam loco- 
motives, model gasoline engines, model power 
boats, model steam engines and machine shop 
practice for the model maker. We use photo- 
graphs that are clear and show details very sharp- 
ly. Reports are made within two weeks. We 
pay Yac per word, approximately, on acceptance.” 


The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
Freda Kirchwey, Editor. Issued weekly; 15c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. ‘We want articles on social, 
economic, and political questions definitely in 
the news which have national and international 
significance and interest. Manuscripts should not 
run more than 2200 words in length. Reports 
are made within a week. We pay lc a word, 
upon publication.” 

_ National Historical Magazine, Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall, Washington, D. C. Frances Park- 
inson Keyes, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We want short stories and 
full-length novels with American historical back- 








BOOKS 


Publishers are selecting manuscripts 
for their Fall lists NOW. 

There are exactly 715 book publishers 
listed in the New York classified tele- 
phone directory. Each publisher is 
actively seeking good manuscripts of 
the TYPE in which he specializes. 

Do YOU know the requirements of 
each of these 715 publishers? Has any 
publisher written or telephoned you, 
outlining his present needs? 


Or must you rely on a guess as to which 
publisher would be most apt to bring 
out your book? 

Usually it requires several weeks to 
consider a book-length script. If you 
offer yours to the wrong publisher—one 
who could not possibly use it—you not 
only waste express charges but, MUCH 
MORE IMPORTANT, valuable time. 
Those weeks which slip by in futile sub- 
missions are the weeks during which the 
RIGHT publisher for your particular 
type of book is filling his list with other 
scripts. By the time yours HAPPENS 
to reach him, it may be too late. 

My location—right here in the heart of 
the publishing district—enables me to 
lay your manuscript directly on the desk 
of the publisher most likely to bring it 
out. Should he reject it, the day it is 
rejected is the day I offer it to the next 
on the list of publishers in the market 
for YOUR type of book. 

Yes, I charge a service fee for handling 
manuscripts. The fee is LESS than 
you can waste in futile submissions by 
mail or express. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th Street, New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district 
Specializing in personal submission to editors 
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WriTER’s DIGEST 





Reviewed favorably by 
250 newspapers and 
magazines 


The 
Writer’s Market 


. « « has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate 

writer’s market directory is the 1938 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the seventh edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. = this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last a ition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 






@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, in- 
dexed and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade jour- 

nal buying articles, photographs or fiction; 

classified, and stated in detail. 

Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 

lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for 

us by the Register of Copyrights. 

Complete continuity requirements of every 

radio station buying free lance material. 

Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House 

Organs, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 

etc., etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction a 
ars in The 1938 Writer’s Market. You can pools 
rom this book. 

ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’s DIGEST 
22 EAST 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 
oO soe me A pes one ~ of “The 1938 Writer’s 
Market.”’ I enclose $3.00 


OJ Enter my one year vilentietion to WRITER’S 


DIGEST and send me , Postpaid one copy of “The 
1938 Writer’s Market.”’ I enclose $4.00 payment 
in full. 
INE ra cay dnculvsnieeS0eunGndaeserranesieaemmss bEeee% 
oc tis nadlnnicca nation sind pedenion Malweeeats 
RM daaindes suey ue-betebe veniezee ars daceseeus 


My ieaiinen is [1 new [J renewal [ extension 
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grounds. Feature articles—authentic American 
historical background from 1500 to 6000 words. 
We use photographs accompanying articles and 
stories. Reports are made as soon as possible 
after manuscripts have been submitted. Payment 
made just prior to publication.” 


New Masses, 31 East 27 Street, New York 
City. Issued weekly; 15c a copy; $4.50 a year, 
“This is a political, revolutionary publication. 
Stories should not exceed 2500 words. We use 
short verse. No payment made at present time.” 





Trade Journals 


Bulletin of the U. S. Trade-Mark Association, 
32 Nassau Street, New York City. L. E. Daniels, 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 50c a copy; $6.00 a 
year. “We want articles on trade marks, and 
unfair competition. Length from 800 to 1200 
words on any phase of the above subjects. Re- 
ports are made in about two weeks. Payment is 
¥Y%2c a word, on publication.” 


The Driller, South Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
A. R. Tofte, Associate Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles on 
water well drilling with cable-tool drills. Length 
about 750 to 1250 words. We use two to five 
pictures with an article. Query magazine first. 
Reports are made within two weeks. Payment 
is upon publication—lc a word plus $1.00 for 
photos used.” 


Fishing Gazette, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. C. E. Pellissier, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want articles 
on commercial fisheries—no sports fishing at all. 
We use reports on new vessels, fishing operations, 
new companies, etc. Photos are used. Reports 
are made promptly. Rate of payment is 25c an 
inch for news; $5.00 a page for articles; $1.00 
to $3.00 each for photos, following publication.” 


Gift and Art Buyer, 260 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Thomas Murphy, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We pub- 
lish a business magazine for retail gift, art and 
home decorative assessory field. We want fea- 
tures, 500 to 800 words, based on interviews with 
store executives covering unusual merchandising 
and display ideas. These must be accompanied 
by photograph or other illustrative material. Re- 
ports are made within ten days and we pay 
$5.00, on publication.” 


U. S. Field Artillery Association, 1624 “H” 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Issued bi- 
monthly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
field artillery flavor, with authentic jargon, any 
period, not to exceed 4000 words in fiction. We 
want modern, up-to-date, field artillery tactics and 
technique as article subjects. We use photographs. 
Reports are made within one week and we pay 
about Yc per word, on publication.” 
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“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


Evidently, the client who sent it to an 
from me. But—it was my 


The following letter speaks for itself. 


inquirer believes he did receive “unusual service” 





ial service, which is only unusual in the sense that it differs from that rendered 


some others. 








sy dear Mr. Maranze: 


Yhen I began to cast about for a critic above 
reproach, I used many methods such as writing to the 
Petter Business Bureaus and the Chambers of Commerce 
in their cities. Of all those investirated, Laurence 
Rk. D'Orsay received the highest recormendations. 


Another selling point to me was a series of 
articles in the Writer's Digest -- three of them, I 
believe -- in which he dared to accept a challenge 
and write an acceptable story himself, showing step 
by step how the plot was conceived and the story 
developed. He sold this yarn, "The Price of Empire", 
for over five hundred dollars. 


My first contact with Mr. D'Orsay was the 
criticism of a story I liked very much. But he didn't. 
His criticism proved to me that he was right. I took 
the Professional Collaboration Service and shortly 
after sold my first yarn. Since then 1 have sold more 
than a dozen, a good record, I think, considering that 
I work full time in one of the major studios and have 
but a few hours each day in which to do my own writing. 
T intend to go on working with Wr. D'Orsay. 


I wouldestill be grcping in the dark but for 
D'orsay's help. If you want strai¢ght-from-the- 
shoulder constructive criticism, you have found the 
place to get it. He'll take your story apart and 
show you how to make it tick and he'll be frank. 

But -- if you can take it, then you are on the way 
to success as a writer. How soon that will be rests 
entirely with you, for Mr. D'Orsay's help will be 
wasted unless you write and write and write. 








Sincerely, 


na Preaek . 
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NECESSARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SUB- 








If you want to be able 
to write similar letters in a 
year from now, to “fans” 
who have read your stories 
in good magazines and 
come to you for advice, 
write TODAY for my 
booklet, “THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERARY AS- 
SISTANCE.” 
and it’s FREE. 


particulars of my guaran- 


44 pages 
(Also gives 


teed collaboration.) 


4ddress on request. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (in- MISSION 
cluding ‘‘short short-stories’’); for longer stories the 
fee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents of asking the 








TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my 
judgment of a story with my time and money, instead 
author to do so. 


thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. Manu- The Commission on Sales is 10 per cent. 
scripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to My sales office is located in the heart of New 
100,000 words, $30.00; over 100,000 words, $35.00. York’s publishing district and my resident represent- 
This fee is INCLUSIVE. The re is no other charge ative submits my clients’ accepted scripts in person 
any kind. If a manuscript is available, or can to the editors in accordance with my detailed instruc- 


made so by revision, the Service includes ALL tions in each case, thus assuring you of the best per- 


sonal contact with editors. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author ‘'The Profit in Writing" ($3.00); "te Novels to Sell'' ($2.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ 
3. 


Checks'’ ($3.00); ‘'Stories You Can Sell'’ 00); 


OFFICES: 415 N. BEVERLY DRIVE - 


Address all communications to: “DRAWER A 1, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


‘'Mistress of Spears'’ ($2.50), etc. 


- BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
































Underwood Typemaster Portable—Champion Model 


The Writer’s 
PERSONAL TYPEWRITER 


Fo the young person with both eyes on 
the future . . . the writer who would get 


started first and move forward in the big 
business of earning a living .. . here’s an aid 
that will help to make ambitious dreams 
come true .. . the Underwood Typemaster 
Portable! 

Here’s a helpmate that’s ready to go 


wherever you go... to write whenever 
you feel like writing. Key levers that say 
“let’s go”. Light touch and ease of opera- 
tion that leave you free to write what you 
want to write ... that never disturb a pre- 
cious thought. Sturdy construction too, such 
as you expect in any Underwood product, 
and design that adds a brightly decorative 
note to your room. 


Don’t forget that editors prefer typewritten 
manuscripts. And you'll use your Under- 
wood Typemaster Portable for personal 
letters . . . for transcribing notes . . . for 
practice... perhaps for that novel you've 
been putting off for so long. Whatever it 
may be that you write, it’s always finished 
quicker and looks better and is better when 
typed on your Underwood Portable. 

Choose yours at your local Underwood 
Portable Dealer’s or at the nearest Under- 
wood Branch Office .. . today . . . and make 
this a day to remember forever. 


Portable Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COM PANY 
Typewriters ... Accounting Machines... 

Adding Machines... Carbon Paper... 
Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





WEEKLY PAYMENT PLAN. Let your dealer tell you 


Sales and Service Everywhere. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


about the easy terms available to the Underwood pur- 


chaser. No need to give up the idea of making some one 
happy with this splendid gift merely because it’s incon- 
venient to pay for in one lump sum. Payment can be 
spread over a number of months. The Underwood Port- 
able comes in five different models, each with handsome 


Portable Typewriter Division 

UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Gentlemen: Please tell me all about th 

Underwood Typemasters and the easy paymen 


Your Name 





carrying case—$39.50 and up. See them at your Dealer’s 


today. Or, send the coupon. Every machine is backed by 


nation-wide, company-owned service facilities. 


Address —_—— 


City —— 


























